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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


The Russian Riddle (p. 9) 


Digest of the Article 


The call for a congress of Russia’s 
Communist party to convene in Mos- 
cow, on October 5, has given rise to 
speculation as to Stalin’s motives for 
summoning the first such party con- 
clave in more than 13 years. Proposals 
for reorganization of the party structure 
have been announced and a new five- 
year plan stressing armaments is under 
way. It may be that the party congress 
will help to launch a new propaganda 
offensive, make way for Stalin's. suc- 
cessor (Molotov, Beria, or Malenkov), 
or make continued food and consumers’ 
goods shortages palatable to the Soviet 
masses. 


Aim ef the Lesson 


To help students understand the role 
of the Communist party in Russia and 
to contrast the Russian governmental 
structure with ours. 


Assignment 

1. Explain the part each of the fol- 
lowing has played in Soviet history: 
(a) the Politburo; (b) the Secretariat; 
(c) Joseph Stalin. 

2. Contrast the relationship between 
the Communist party and the Russian 
people with the relationship of party to 
people in the United States. 

3. Which of the reasons for Stalin’s 
calling of a party congress do you think 
most likely? Why? 


Discussion Questions 

1. If you were a Russian citizen, 
would you want to be a member of the 
Communist party? Why? 

2. In Russia, Stalin can do no wrong. 
Explain. 

8. It is not likely that delegates to 
the Communist party congress will pro- 
test against the new five-year plan. 
Why? 





1952.” 
“The Russian Riddle,” 





WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


This issue is divided into two parts. In Part I, we have the regular 
Senior Scholastic features described briefly in this box and in greater detail 
elsewhere on this page and page 2-T. In Part II, we have “America Votes, 


Teaching aids for Part II are on page 3-T. 
beginning on page 9 (Part I). The reasons for 


the Communist party congress in Moscow and the powers of Communist 
party leaders will be less of a riddle after this article is read. 

“The Supreme Court,” beginning on page 7 (Part I). An un-textbookish 
evaluation of the role of the Supreme Court in our life. 

“Is TV Cutting Football's Gate?” a pro and con feature beginning on 
page 5 (Part I). This issue can be kicked around while you tackle such 
implications as monopoly and financing of college sports. 








4. How does a party convention in 
the United States differ from a Commu- 
nist party congress meeting in Russia? 

5. Would Stalin be wise in indicat- 
ing his successor now? Defend your an- 
swer. 

6. What the Communists discuss at 
their October party congress is no affair 
of ours. Do you agree with that point 
of view? Explain. 


Things te De 


1. Have class cartoonists try their 
hands at picturing “democracy in ac- 
tion” at the Communist party congress. 

2. Look into the backgrounds of 
Molotov, Beria, or Malenkov. Report on 
their qualifications as successor to 


Stalin. Leads may be found in Current 
Biography, Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature. 


The U. S$. Supreme Court (p. 7) 
Digest of the Article 

The right of the Supreme Court to 
declare acts of Congress unconstitu- 
tional was first established in Marbury 
vs. Madison (1803). Since that time 
the court has been the guardian of the 
Constitution. Since the justices have 
the right to decide which cases they 
will hear on appeal, the number of 
cases is limited largely to those in 
which an important constitutional issue 
is involved. When President Roosevelt 
tried to “pack” the court in the 1930s 





TIPS FOR 


worthwhile. 





TEACHERS 


Is the aim of the lesson clear? Whether you are teaching a lesson along 
traditional developmental lines or working through committees, your stu- 
dents must know where they are going. Sometimes it is practical for you 
to write the aim of the lesson on the blackboard at the beginning of the 
period. It may be stated in the form of a question. At other times (although 
it is more difficult) the aim can be elicited from the pupils through questions 
based on their experience or knowledge previously acquired. It can then be 
stated on the blackboard, early in the period. The aim should be clear and 
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Coming Up 
in Future Issues 


October 8, 1952 

Foreign Affairs Article: Iran—A sur- 
vey of the problems that face Iran and 
the Western democracies as a result 
of Iran’s dispute with Great Britain. 

National Affairs Article: The Com- 
munity Chest-The Community Chest 
movement, how it started, its aims, and 
its achievements. 

Forum Topic of the Week: Should 


Citizens Who Do Not Vote Be Fined? ¢ 


-A pro and con discussion of both sides 
of this controversial question. 


October 22, 1952 
Key to Understanding World News— 


Scholastic Magazines’ annual hand- 
book on national and world affairs. 
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after several important New Deal laws 
had been declared unconstitutional, 
sentiment favored the court. Its most 
recent significant action was a further 
definition of the President’s powers 
when a majority set aside President 
Truman’s seizure of the steel mills. In 
the coming term of the court, it is likely 
that there will be decisions affecting 
civil rights and matters ranging from 
pinball machines to convicted traitors. 
































Lancaster, London Express 
“Please, Miss Camelhair, do you think someone 
else could take over helping the citizens of 
tomorrow to an intelligent understanding of 
world affairs until after the U. $. elections?” 


Aim of the Lesson 
To help students evaluate the sig- 
nificance of the Supreme Court. 


Assignment 

1. Explain each of the following 
terms as they relate to the Supreme 
Court: (a) veto of legislation; (b) writ 
of certiorari; (c) minority opinion; (d) 
judicial supremacy; (e) court-packing. 

2. Membership in the Supreme 
Court is regarded as one of the highest 
honors which can come to an American. 
Why? 

3. Should the Supreme Court have 
the right to declare laws of Congress 
unconstitutional? Defend your answer. 


Discussion Questions 

1. The Supreme Court established its 
great power early in American history. 
Justify the statement. 

2. Why did President Roosevelt seek 
to increase the membership of the Su- 
preme Court? Many Americans criti- 
cized the President’s proposal. Why? 

3. In England, Parliament cannot be 
overruled by the courts. In the United 
States, Congress can be overruled. 
Should we adopt the English relation- 
ship between legislature and courts? 
Defend your answer. 


Football and TV (p. 5) 
Aim 

To consider the question, “Should 
televising of college football be re- 
stricted?” 


Assignment 

1. In parallel columns, outline the 
arguments for and against restriction of 
televising of college football games. Do 
not use the same language as in the 
bold type which heads each argument 
in the article. 

2. Which of the arguments 
pressed you most? Why? 


im- 


Discussion Questions 

1. To what extent has televising of 
big football games on Saturday affect- 
ed attendance at our football games? 

2. Is the NCAA acting as a monopoly 
when it prevents individual colleges 
who are members of the association 
from making their own arrangements for 
television? Defend your answer. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 14—Part I) 

I. Russia: a-1; b-3; c-4; d-4. 

II. Supreme Court: A. a-4; b-3; c-1; d-2. 
B. 1-F; 2-0; 3-F; 4-0. 

III. Cartoon Interpretation: 
3-T; 4-NS. 

IV. Reading a Chart: 
8-oil; 4-oil. 


1-T; 2-F; 


1-U. S.; 2-80%; 
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Is TV Cutting Football’s Gate? 


(See Forum Topic of the Week, pp. 5, 6.) 
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. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
know what's on your mind. 
Other readers do, Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth 
Ave.. New York 10, N. Y.—The Editors. 


want to 
too. 


Blue Jeans 
Dear Editor 
We think there 
hiting virls blue wean 
vould feel silly if a boy ec 
mi When 


can 


should be a law pro 
in all schools 


ime to 


Iris ap 


o 
' 
t 


expect 


: . ; 
r blue jeans work and still 


hold their jobs. Boys in our school criti 
C1Z¢ he for 

Home Economics teacher 
made the remark that when she 
to her wked as though 
she had a class of boys instead of girls 


such actions. Th 


t girls 
; hoo] 
In our school 


went 


classroom it | 


Girls are supposed to be ladies 

Sport trousers and sport shirts would 
look better 
school instead of 


going to 


jeans which 


jobs such as truck 
Sport 


more 


on boys who are 
blue 
should be used for 


driving, painting, ete trousers 


and shirts aren't any expensive 


than blue jeans 
Mary Lawrence, Shirley Potter 
Ames—Bern High School 


Amesville, Ohio 


Dear Editor 
We are 
ing jeans 
ready, except to church. 
We ranches and could 
tell me 
wear? Jeans do not fly up like dresses 


much in favor of wear- 
vet 


very 


any time we good and 


live you 


anything more appropriate to 


a ] 
going to school 


a flat 


do, and when vou are 


ometimes vou get stuck or have 


i\ where did women get it 
i are suppos d to wear dresses, 
besides its being just plain old custom. 
Oh! are OK, but really 
are OK to wear to school Just take our 
word for it. 
Jose, Frances, and Be tty (Seniors) 
Canadian Sr. High School 
Te vas 


dresses jeans 


Canadian 


Vote at 18? 
Dear Editor: 

The issue “Vote at 18?” has brought 
a great deal of controversy everywhere, 
just as it did when a friend and I read 


- ae 


~ Alsat . 


your forum topic, “Vote at 18?” in the 
September 17 issue of Senior Scholastic. 
I say definitely “yes.” The reasons 
you have in favor of it seem to me to 
be the American way. If a man pro 
tects his country he should be entitled 
to vote tor its government This is a 
ce mocrat y! 
Someone may sav he should be more 
It seems to 


a boy does not know the 


mature than a boy is at 18 
that if 
responsibilities of a citizen in a democ- 
racy at 18, then he will not know them 
at 21. 

As far as reason number six on the 
“No” side goes [We should make other 
improvements in our elec toral process 
first], I, too, believe our electoral proc- 
esses Maybe the 
ho could 


me 


need improvements. 

young people are the ones W 

iid greatly in this respect. 
Incidentally, I enjoy Senior Scho 

lastic immensely, particularly the for 

ums. 

Barbara Barnes 

Petersham (Mass.) High School 


What Is a Comedy? 


Dear Editor: 
Recently three of my friends and I 
saw the movie Wait ’Till the Sun Shines 
Nellie. We all enjoyed it very, very 
much! Then, in the Sept. 17 issue of 
your magazine, that the 
critic only gave it a “one check” rating 
which means “dull, untrue, or even 
harmful.” And we heartily disagree! 
[The story could very easily have 
been true, and it was far from dull. We 
liked it almost better than any movie 
we've seen for a couple of years 
Also, it was placed under “Comedy,” 
and we failed to see why it was listed 
It was not a comedy—it 


we noticed 


there. was a 
sad story. 
Could you please explain? 
Genny Lou Rice 


Kent (Ohio) Roosevelt H. § 


We thought that Wait ’Till the Sun 
Shines Nellie was dull; that it started 
out pleasantly, but ended in a confusing 
tangle of melodramatic incidents. 

But vou think we were wrong—and 
Say What You Please” is the right 
place to say so. Movie check ratings, 
after all, are one man’s opinion. There’s 
always room for disagreement, and it’s 
interesting to have different points of 
view. 

When you say that this movie “was 








not a comedy,” however, you're de- 
fining the word comedy too strictly. 
Comedies don’t necessarily have to be 
funny. The main thing about them is 
that they do not deal with profound or 
serious subjects, but are fairly light in 
content and treatment.—Editor) 


Problem with Parents 


Dear Editor: 

I have read the “Boy dates Girl” 
questions and answers in Senior Scho- 
lastic for several years now, with most 
interest on those that help us get along 
better with parents. Sometimes I won- 
der whether you shouldn’t publish such 
a feature directly for parents. 

For example, some parents I know 
are too suspicious of what their teen- 
age children are doing. On my two 
nights out a week (Fridays and Satur- 
days) I must be home by 12 o'clock 


midnight. My parents are generally 


asleep by the time I get in and are 
skeptical the next morning when I tell 
them that I got home “around 12” or 
“a little after 12.” 

One time I actually did not get home 
until a little after one a. m., but I 
honestly thought it was a little after 
12 as I had checked with the clock 
built into the kitchen stove, and it’s the 
confusing kind of clock that has a “min- 
ute minder” hand on it as well as the 
regular hands. It was an honest error, 
but my father happened to be awake 
in his room and heard me arrive. Now, 
every weekend, my arrivals are suspect 
and my next-morning reports distrusted. 

That led to the most humiliating ex- 
perience and the purpose of this letter. 
I wonder what other teen-agers would 
think of parents who rig up a “Rube 
Goldberg” contraption to make a loud 
crashing sound when I enter my room? 


They strung an invisible string about 


3 


chest-high across the door to my room, 
so rigged up that upon the slightest 
pressure it released an assortment of 
nuts, bolts, hammers, and other heavy 
objects four feet into a big dish pan. 

You can imagine the frightening ex- 
perience of hearing that crashing noise 
as you tip-toe in the dark into what 
you think is the quiet of your bedroom. 
This is all very hard on someone whose 
friends’ parents don’t do things like 
this. 

It disturbs me to think that I have 
parents who would resort to such a 
trick just to find out what time it is 
when I arrive home. If they are too 
lazy to stay up and wait for me the 
least they could do would be to trust 
me to be home on time. I'd like to know 
what other highschoolers think of it. 

D. Tracy 
Norwalk (Conn.) High School 
Editor) 


(Any comment? 





Rooters at a ball game. l 

Joy, merriment 

Dodger farm club in the 

Texas League Worth 
But (Latin). 

12. Double 
A team is allowed three 
per inning 
Sheets of 
Anger. 
The Junior Circuit 


. combination 


glass 


left 
Lotdship (abbr. ). 
Nickname for Yale 


University 


first baseman 


Ball hit outside fair 

territory 

Skill 
. New 

Field between right and 


Testament (abbr. ) 


BOX SCORE 


By Orman Welch, Columbus High School, 


Marshfield, Wis. 


*Starred words refer to baseball 











Torgeson, Braves’ 














2 


(abbr. ) 
Many times 


. Note of musical scale 
. Footguards (abbr. ) 


Poetic contraction for 
ever 


Batting average (abbr. ). 


26. What batters try to hit 
3. Restaurant. 


. Luke 


. Dialect or provincial 


speech. 
Cleveland 


first baseman. 


2. Presented 


. To pare. 

. Left End (abbr. ) 

. Used to hit the ball 
. Senior (abbr. ) 

. Antonym of down. 


3. Classical language. 


vt yt ot yi 
mm CO to 


ur 
ut 


5. Player has to cross 


. Pa’s wife. 
. This divides a tennis 


court. 


. Name. 
. Home-run hitter Hank 


Sauer is a Chicago 


. What you sow. 

. Permit 

. Under surface of a shoe 
. Their manager is Rogers 


Hornsby. 


plate to score. 


Young horse 
Arrives at base ahead of 


» flesh of this animal 
is called venison. 
Slogan of losing team 
“Wait ’til next ____..” 


. Put out (abbr. ). 


Chemical symbol for tin. 


21. Deadly. 


Fielder’s basic equip- 
ment, 


. First, second, and third. 


25. Later. 


. Pitcher rubs his hands on 


the rosin 


. An untruth. 
. A player wears a 


on his head. 
Snake-shaped fish. 
Always faces the pitcher. 


5. Fair balls hit out of the 


park are home 


. To ladle water from a 


boat. 


. To slant, tip 
. The Bambino 


Look at closely. 


43. Lieutenant (abbr.). 


. Compass direction. 


5. Stubborn animal 


. Golf mound. 


Committee (abbr. ). 


. Doctor of Divinity 


(abbr. ). 
Strike out (abbr. ). 
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Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for pubiication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 












































which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, of which at least 10 must be 
related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled in, and statement by student that the puzzle is 
original and his own work. Give name, address, school, and grade. 
Address Puzzle Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 


10, N. Y. Answers in next week’s issue. 





4 
INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Baseball’s 
Hall of Fame 


Visit the museum at Cooperstown, N. Y., 
and meet Sid C. Keener, the director 


“I honestly feel that it would be best 
for the country to keep baseball going.” 

These are the words of a President 
of the United States in one of the dark- 
est hours of our country’s history. They 
were written by Franklin D. Roosevelt 
to Baseball Kenesaw 
Mountain Landis on January 15, 1942, 
when our land, sea, and air forces were 
being beaten by the Japanese. Judge 
Landis had asked the President whether 
big league ball ought to be suspended during the war. 

Today the President's letter hangs framed on a wall of a 
building completed a little more than thirteen years ago as 
a shrine of our national game. This is the National Baseball 
Hall of Fame and Museum at Cooperstown, N. Y. The letter 
is one of thousands of souvenirs telling the history of the 


Commissioner 


St. Louis Star-Times 


Sid Keener 


sport. 

When I visited the Hall of Fame, the Dodgers looked 
like sure winners in the National League, and the Yankees 
were making eyes at the American League pennant. But 
baseball fans who wandered through the three-story building 
seemed to forget all about what was going on this year. 
They stood around the steel locker that used to be Babe 
Ruth’s and stared at the uniform with the famous “3” on the 
back. No Yankee player will ever again wear No. 3. They 
looked at a gold-plated recording of the Babe’s last broad- 
cast. He said then 

“The only real game, | think, in the world is baseball.” 

“And he was right,” Museum Director Sid C. Keener told 
me. He ought to know. He was a sports writer and editor 
for forty years before taking over his present job. 


“What the Game Means to Americans” 


“Listen,” he said, jabbing me with a forefinger, “Coopers- 
town is more than twenty miles from the nearest railroad, 
we have no airport and there are no bus lines. The other 
day we had our 100,000th visitor for this year. I guess that 
shows what the game means to Americans.” 

But why not have put the Hall of Fame in New York City 
or Chicago? Then millions would be abie to visit it. 

The answer to that one is simple. Cooperstown, a sleepy 
village in east central New York State, happens to be the 
place where baseball was born. There used to be long argu- 
ments about this bui most experts now agree that the first 
game was played there in 1839. Its inventor was a young 
farmer by the name of Abner Doubleday. 


Wide World phot 


Dodger players study autographs of baseball greats. 


I walked through rooms jammed with baseball treasure 
Here were the sliding pads of the great Ty Cobb, who stole 
ninety-six bases in one season; over there the uniform and 
glove of Lou Gehrig, one of the game’s best loved stars. The 
first known catcher's mitt was smaller than those first base- 
men wear now and no thicker than a good sized pancake. 

“With the equipment they have now,” remarked Mr. 
Keener with the true feeling of an old-timer, “I can’t under- 
stand why they ever make an error.” 

Walls are crowded with paintings*and photographs of 
famous teams and players. 

If you look carefully enough you can find the autograph 
of just about every ball player you ever heard of. Some are 
on balls, others are on bats. Still others are on presents given 
to great stars by their teammates. 

There are now sixty-two names enrolled in the Hall of 
Fame. Each man is represented by a bronze plaque with a 
sculpture of his head and a few lines explaining why he was 
chosen for the honor. Members of the Baseball Writers As- 
sociation vote each year for their choices. Players of other 
generations are selected by a special committee of men who 
have been in the game for fifty years. 


Active Players Not Eligible 

Baseball fans being what they are, Mr. Keener has to 
answer questions by the dozen almost every day. An angry 
fan from Cleveland wanted to know why Bob Feller is not 
in the Hall of Fame. Mr. Keener explained that active play- 
ers are not eligible for this honor. 

A young man from Boston complained bitterly because the 
Red Sox were not represented in the display of Commis- 
sioner’s gifts to World Series winners. The answer was that 
the custom began in 1921 and the Red Sox have not won 
since then. 

“You go back to Boston and see Lou Boudreau,” Mr. 
Keener told him. “Ask him to let you sit on the bench. 
Maybe you can guide the Red Sox to a pennant and then 
win the Series with them. Then they'll have an exhibit.” 

On the day of my visit there was a New York newspaper 
on Mr. Keener’s desk. In it was a story from Moscow saying 
that a Russian magazine called baseball in America “a 
beastly battle, a bloody fight.” Besides that, the Americans 
had stolen it from Russia where it had been played in ancient 
times. I asked the director if he had seen the story. 

“Oh, yes, I saw it,” he said. “Ha, ha.” He paused. “I'm 
going to put it in our files. Ha, ha! Ha, ha!” 

—RaLru CHAPMAN 





FORUM TOPIC OF THF WEEK 





Is TV Cutting 
Focthaii’s Gate? 


A pro and con discussion: 
Should televising of college football be restricted? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


It*may come as a surprise, but not everyone views tele- 
vision as a complete blessing. Among the chief objectors is 
the National Collegiate Athletic Assn. This organization sets 
athletic policy for many U. S. colleges and universities. NCAA 
thinks the unrestricted televising of football games is causing 
serious harm to many of its members and to football in gen- 
eral. It claims that TV has sharply cut attendance and 
revenues. 

Last year, before the football season began, NCAA for- 
bade its members to allow their games to be televised. In- 
stead, it set up a plan which permitted TV of only 19 games 
during the entire season. To test the plan, there was only 
one telecast each week in each TV area, and total blackouts 
in certain areas on particular Saturdays. 

NCAA took 18 per cent of the revenue it received from 
this plan and spent it on a survey to determine the effects 
of televising college football. The results of the survey were 
recently announced, and NCAA has come out with its plans 


for this season 
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Is There Room for Both? 
Pro Side: Empty seats in the stadium mean financial trouble. 
Con Side: There is no proof that TV has cut game attendance. 


On the basis of the study, the association has decided that 
it should tighten its restrictions on televising games by 
member schools. This year, it is permitting telecasting of 
only one game per week—on a network of 63 cities—and no 
team will appear more than once. 

NCAA’s action unleashed a storm of controversy. Many 
people claim NCAA has solved no problems and has created 
new ones. Others argue that it has taken the best course. 
But there are no final answers to the question: Should tele 
vising of college football be restricted? 


YES! 


1. Colleges and universities are hav- 
ing plenty of financial problems already 
—empty stadium seats only mean more 
troubles. 

Higher operating costs, drafting of 
college-age boys, and the drop in the 
number of veterans studying on the GI 
bill have cut severely into the incomes 
of nearly all colleges. A further drop in 
revenue can seriously hamper many 
functions of these institutions. 

Many large 
ments in their stadiums. These colleges 


colleges have invest- 


bring in enough money at the 


turnstiles to operate the stadiums with- 
out losses. If they don’t, it will mean an 
extra financial burden 

At most colleges football 
pays for football and all the rest of the 
Baseball, tennis, box- 


must 


revenue 


sports program 
ing, wrestling, track and the 
don’t make money themselves: They 
depend on football dollars for their uni- 
forms, equipment, and facilities. 


others 


If football fans are able to watch the 
games for nothing, simply by flicking a 
switch on the magic boxes in their living 
rooms, the entire athletic program in 
many of the nation’s colleges may have 
to be eliminated. 

There’s little doubt that college in- 
come from athletics is dropping. The 
Department of Commerce reports that 
money spent on admissions to football 
games fell from $106,000,000 in 1949 
to $103,000,000 in 1950, when ,TV be- 
gan spreading throughout the country. 
And in 1951, it dropped to below 
$100,000,000. NCAA reports that at- 
tendance fell 6 per cent in 1950 in TV 
areas, while it rose by 2.5 per cent in 
places which TV hadn't reached. Last 
year, it says, total attendance dropped 
another 6 per cent. 


2. Many small colleges and even high 
schools would have to give up football 
completely if TV were permitted without 
limits. 

Almost no one would go out on a 
chilly afternoon to watch, let’s say, 


Alpha Tech play Omega State Teachers 
College when he could sit at home and 
watch his choice of big name teams 
such as Michigan State, Notre Dame, 
or Army. 

The only real protection that thou 
sands of small schools now get is the 
fact that the TV viewer can see only 
one game a week—possibly one he 
doesn’t want to see. 

These small colleges still have plenty 
of trouble competing with a single tele- 
vised game, and many of them would 
like to see TV games kept out of their 
areas completely. High schools have 
even less chance of competing with 
these big games. 


3. Money isn’t everything either —a 
team needs cheers. 


Even if revenue could be obtained 
from other sources, the problem of 
empty seats is a hard one for most 
schools to face. The football squads of 
small colleges and high schools, and to 
a lesser extent the big colleges, would 





Pro Side: TV may force small schools and 
high schools to give up football games. 
Con Side: Losses in football revenue can 
be made up by payments for TV rights. 


have to go out on the field and play 
without the big crowds, the noise, and 
the glory that contribute so much. 

An audience of 10,000,000 people 1S 
of little value to the college star, if the 
individuals are at the other end of an 
air wave 


4. Look at the troubles faced by other 
sports that have allowed TV to take over. 


Minor league baseball is a classic ex- 
ample. First it was radio, and now it is 
television that is putting dozens of teams 
out of Entire 
leagues are close to folding. This is be- 
cause the little clubs can’t draw fans 
once telecasting of big-league games 
comes into their areas. And even the 
major-league clubs are feeling TV's 
turnstile effects. Seven of them are now 
restricting telecasts of their games. 

Boxing is another sport that took a 
licking from TV. Back in 1950, Joe 
Louis tried to make a comeback against 
the then champion, Ezzard Charles. It 
was expected to be one of the biggest 
drawing cards in years. The bout was 
staged in New York’s Yankee Stadium, 
which seats 88,000. Millions saw the 
fight on TV screens, but only 23,000 
fans paid to get into the park. 

Today the general rule in boxing is 
“no radio, no television for big fights.” 
The only way fight fans can see the big 
ones is by paying for a ticket or going 
to a theater—in one of several cities out- 
side the scene of the bout—where spe- 
cial television facilities carry it. 

If limits and bans on television can 
work in other sports, there’s no reason 
why football has to suffer. There are 
plenty of good games all over the coun- 
try that anyone can see for the price of 
a ticket. 


business every year 


NO! 


1. NCAA‘s plan for limiting TV is an 
illegal monopoly. 


A college should be able to sell TV 
rights to its games to any station, net- 
work, or sponsor that offers to buy them 
NCAA has compelled all its members to 
comply with its rules against televising 
their games. If they don’t comply, they 
may be expelled and have their games 
with other member colleges cancelled. 
This, many observers feel, deprives 
these schools of revenue in violation of 
the Federal antitrust laws. It also costs 
stations and networks the money they 
might have made by telecasting the 
games. 

Last year, the University of Pennsyl- 
vania refused to go along with NCAA's 
scheme. It was forced into line by 
threats that it wouldn't have any oppo- 
nents unless it followed the rules. Notre 
Dame figures that it lost $500,000 in 
TV revenues when it agreed to comply 
with NCAA’s ban. Other schools lost 
nearly as much. 

The U. S. Department of Justice has 
already filed a suit against the National 
(professional) Football League, charg- 
ing that its scheme of restricting TV is 
a violation of the Sherman Antitrust 
Act. The case comes to court in Novem- 


ber. If the charges can be made to stick, 
they may be extended to college foot- 
ball as well, with the result that NCAA's 
plan would be illegal. 


2. There's no real proof that TV is the 
reason for the drop in football game at- 
tendance and revenue. 


Even the survey sponsored by NCAA 
doesn't prove anything definitely. It 
shows that colleges which had compe- 
tition from TV suffered a 4 per cent 
attendance drop. But colleges in areas 
where there was no television had a 
drop of 10 per cent. So there must be 
some other reason for the decline in 
attendance. 

For every study that says television 
hurts attendance, another survey can be 
made to show that it doesn’t. A couple 
of years ago, a University of Pennsylva- 
nia student named Jerry Jordan studied 
thousands of attendance figures and 
other records. He reported that a foot- 
ball fan who buys a TV set may stay 
away from games for as much as two 
years, but after that he generally starts 
attending regularly again. 

Drastic curbs such as NCAA’s ban 
certainly aren't the proper way to com- 
bat short-run problems such as the 
novelty ‘of owning a new television set. 
The association should have waited until 
it could get more conclusive evidence 
of what was back of the drop in atten- 
dance at games. 


3. In other sports—and even in foot- 
ball—television has actually stimulated 
attendance. 


Wrestling and the roller skate derby 
were practically out of business until TV 
came along. Then the fans started turn- 
ing out again. Jordan’s survey maintains 
that, before the NCAA ban, colleges 
that had TV contracts generally did 
better at the box office than those which 
didn't. 

In 1951 that seemed to be the rule in 
major-league baseball, too. The nine 
clubs that televised all their games had 
increases in attendance, while the seven 
that didn’t televise all their games actu- 
ally suffered gate losses. 


4. Losses in attendance revenues can 
be made up by payments for telecasting 
rights. 


The half-million dollars that_ Notre 
Dame gave up last year, in order to 
abide by NCAA's rules, could have 
made up for a lot of empty seats. But 
without NCAA members to play against, 
Notre Dame had no choice but to fall 
in line. , 

The same holds true for many other 
colleges. Sponsors will pay big money 
to telecast games nationally or even 
locally. NCAA might ask schools that 
can command large prices for TV rights 
to contribute some of their earnings to 
help ‘support the smaller colleges that 
are hurt by TV. But there’s no excuse 
for cutting off colleges completely from 
this large source of revenue. The poten- 
tial TV earnings of football exceed the 
losses that have occurred so far through 
drops in attendance. 


5. More spirit and better teams is a 
better solution than trying to fight prog- 
ress. 

If a team booster would rather sit at 
home and watch television, than come 
out and see his own team play a game, 
then it’s the fault of schools and col- 
leges. They are failing to offer some- 
thing to attract the crowds. 

Bigger promotion campaigns, more 
interest on the part of students and 
alumni, and more fight and competition 
by the teams themselves would push up 
attendance. 

Some colleges have given football a 
bad name by making it seem more like 
a business than a sport. More spirit and 
less talk about money would help the 
situation. 

High schools that can’t compete with 
TV might try playing their games on 
Friday afternoons right after school, as 
others have done for years. 

For the most part, colleges should be 
more realistic. TV is here to stay. Schools 
shouldn’t try to destroy its effects and 
benefits. They should live with it and 


compete against it. 





Gale in Detroit Times 


The Steel Pen 


N OCTOBER 6 the Supreme Court 

of the United States will open its 
next session. The ceremony is fixed by 
long custom and is the same every day 
the court sits. Precisely at noon the red 
velour curtains behind the justices’ 
bench part. The Chief Justice, flanked 
by the two justices next in rank, enters 
the chamber. From either side, in 
groups of three, the other six members 
of the Court file in in order of seniority. 
The Court clerk “Oyez! Oyez!” 
The spectators rise. The most powerful 
is declared in 


cries 
judicial body on earth 
session. 

Article III of the Constitution states: 
“The judicial power of the United 
States shall be vested in one Supreme 
Court. . . .” The Article then enumer- 
ates the kinds of cases in which the 
Court has jurisdiction—disputes _ be- 
tween two or more states, for example; 
or cases involving maritime law. But 
the important category is the catch-all 
phrase, “Cases arising under this 
Constitution.” 

It is under this category that the 
Court has taken the power to veto leg 
islation. Under this category, too, any 
case may Supreme Court. 
For the Constitution grants each of us 
the right to a fair and impartial trial 
and to “due process of law” in matters 
liberty or property. If 


rights are violated, regardless of 


reach the 


affecting our 
those 
how trivial the consequences may be, 
a Constitutional issue is involved 


To prevent ill cases from being ap- 
pe aled to the Supreme Court the Jus- 
tices have adopted the practice of de 


y which cases they 


ibout one 


Much of th 


The Supreme Court 


—Umpire of the Constitution 


How the most powerful judicial body on earth 
guards the liberties under which we live 


forth its arguments, and a date is set 
for oral debate. Votes on the cases, 
after the arguments have been heard, 
are taken at a private conference, usu- 
ally on Saturday mornings. The newest 
member of the Court votes first, the 
Chief Justice last. Then the Chief Jus- 
tice assigns one member of the Court to 
write the majority opinion, another to 
write the minority or dissenting view. 

Sometimes two or three opinions are 
written on each side, if the members 
of the Court have different reasons foi 
arriving at the same conclusion. (Chiet 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes once 
said, “The blasted fertility of my col 
Jeagues will be the death of me yet.”) 
Monday is “judgment day”—the day on 
which the opinions are read in court 
and released to the press. 

The Supreme Court is usually de- 
scribed as the “guardian” of the Con 
stitution or the “umpire” of disputes 
over its meaning. It is that. But its 


powers go beyond those usually asso- 
ciated with the terms “guardian” or 
“umpire.” 

Former Chief Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes once said, “The Constitution is 
what the judges say it is.” By this he 
meant that all courts, and especially the 
Supreme Court, “make” laws by inter- 
preting them. 


Power to Set Aside Laws 


This is hardly surprising if we think 
about it for a moment. The Constitution 
is full of phrases which are open to 
varying interpretations. “Free speech,” 
for example. “Unreasonable search and 
“Cruel and unusual punish 
ments.” What do these terms mean 
when applied to specific situations? We 
cannot find out simply by reading the 
Constitution. We must study the de 
cisions handed down by the Supreme 
Court in cases involving these terms. 


seizure.” 


Harris & Ewing ¢ 
Justices of Supreme Court: Felix Frankfurter, Mass.; Hugo Black, Ala.; Chief 
Justice Fred Vinson, Ky.; Stanley F. Reed, Ky.; William O. Douglas, Wash.; Tom 
Clark, Tex.; Robert Jackson, N. Y.; Harold Burton, Ohio; Sherman Minton, Ind. 





not the words set 
the real 


Thus the decisions 
forth in the Constitution. are 
“law of the land.” 

this background, let us look 
f the 


powers which have high- 


Against 
briefly at 
the Court's 
lighted its history 

rhe 


troversy 


some controversies over 


first ind decisive con- 


invo he question of 
“eer , , \ 

whether the Court had the power to 
set aside by Congress, on 


laws assed 


the ground that they were unconstitu 
tional take th 
ourt for granted. But the Constitution 


many words, that 


Today we it power ot the 
in so 
may side t Con 
+ |} ] 

first halt 


its authority to 


nurt 


For 


entury 


referred 

suprem- 

he basic 

rnment 

was at neant 

that Con Supreme 
Court and 

In an hi tori ( l 11 Case ot 

Marbury vs. Madiso in 1803. Chief 

Justice ] yin Mars! i the d C- 

trime t Constitution ) r le u slature 

t} 


tnese words 


ll set fort! 


in 


‘The 


defined 


powers ot 

ind 

limits may not | ken, or for 
gotten the ( 


To what purpose 


written. 
imitation 


committed to writing, if these limits 
may, at time he d bv those 


iny passe 


d? Itisa 
proposition too plain to be 
that the C 


legis] thive act re 


intended to be restraine 
contested 
controls 


mstitution iny 


pugnant to it.” 
Reading these words 150 vears later, 


we must bear in mind that the Court 
was defining its own powers. In a sense 
it was sitting in judgment on itself. That 
the doctrine of judicial supremacy was 
finally accepted, was in large measure 
due to the determined and unshakable 
of 'ohn Marshall. As Chief 

iSOL to 1835 he firmly 


Court 


‘ mvict mn 
Justice fr 
asserted the pi i he 


in case alter 


“Court Packing” Proposal 


If the doctrine of judicial supremacy 
Court 
attack 
important 
irred dur- 


has never be en eng he 
itself has 
from time 


been under 
to time. The 


attack in the modern era occ 


severe 
most 
idministration of Presi- 
D Roosevelt 
“depression” years of the 
attack resulted in the 

packing” proposal. Here is 


ing the second 
during the 
1930s. The 
“court 


dent Franklir 


tamous 


how 


it came 
about: 
The New Deal 


a strong majority 


Administration, with 


in Congress, enacted 


a series of sweeping measures designed 
to speed economic recovery. New Gov- 
ernment agencies mushroomed all over 
the place. Laws were enacted establish- 
ing controls and regulations for labor, 
and industry. In many re- 
spects these controls went farther than 


business, 


similar legislation had in the past. 

The program was in high gear when 
the measures began coming up before 
the 
Court 


ippeal 
after 


Supreme Court o1 
struck 
other as unconstitutional 

President Roosevelt did chal 
lenge the Court's authority to pass on 
the constitutionality of New Deal legis 
But he did cl the cor 
wisdom of its decisions 
ittack on 


the average age 


down one law 


not 


lation illenge 


rectness and 
In February, 1937, he led an 
the “nine 1 men” 


of the Court at the time was over 70 


on the ground that they were “block 


ing progress.” His remedy was a pro- 
posal to enlarge the Court from nine 
to thirteen members This would have 
permitted him to appoint four “young 
men” who presumably would have 
tipped the Court balance in the New 
Deal's favor. 

The proposal resulted in 
President 


thirteen 


one of the 
Roosevelt 


in the 


severest rebuffs 


his years 


There had been consid- 


received in 

White House 
erable support for Mr. Roosevelt in the 
battle with legislation 
On the 
probably 


the court over 
specific involved, he 
had_ the 


citizens 


issues 
majority of the 
country’s behind But 
when he sought to win the battle by 
changing the structure of the Supreme 
Court itself, national sentiment rapidly 
turned against him. The Court as an 
institution proved 
durable than political sentiment of the 


him. 


once again more 
moment. 

None of the “nine old men” of the 
early days of the Roosevelt era are 
on the Court today. Five of the Justices 
—Black, Reed, Frankfurter and Doug- 
las—were appointed by Mr. Roosevelt 
between 1938 and 1941. The remain 
ing four—Burton, Clark, Minton, and 
Chief Justice Vinson—are appointees of 
President Truman. 


The Steel Decision 


The Court has been com- 
*paratively free of controversy involv 
ing its powers and authority. But few 
Courts have handed down so many de 
which I the subject 

The 


came 


present 


cisions have een 
most 


last 


of spirited public debate 
important controversy 
spring. It grew out of President Tru- 
man’s order to the Secretary of Com- 
merce to seize the nation’s steel mills, 
in order to prevent them from being 
closed by a steel workers’ strike. 

The Supreme Court, throughout its 
history, had steered clear of an exact 


definition of the President’s powers. 
Its reluctance to do so is related to the 
delicate system of checks and balances 
on which the structure of the American 
Government rests. In that system there 
is a twilight zone between each of 
the three branches—executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial—-in which the pre- 
cise limits of their powers is not clearly 
stated. Every time one or another of 
the three branches has tried to force 
the issue of its powers, a Constitutional 
crisis has resulted. 

Last spring President Truman forced 
the issue. It was not his seizure of 
the steel mills alone that was decisive. 
More important the ground on 
which the seizure was defended. The 
Government argued that under Article 
II of the Constitution, the President 
had “inherent powers” which enabled 
act without the authority of 

when he thought an 

Following is one ex 
change hetween Philip Perlman, the 
and the Court: 


was 


him to 
Congress emer- 


reney existed 


Government attorney 
Justice Reed: Do you depend on 
inv statute that gives the President 
iny power to do this specifically? 
Mr. Perlman: There is no specific 
iuthority We rel first on the 
Constitution. 


The Court met the issue head on. 
In a 6-3 decision, with Justices Vinson, 
Reed, and Minton dissenting, the Court 
held that the ‘President had usurped 
the power of Congress in seizing the 


steel mills. 


Supremacy of the Court 


The basic importance of the steel 
decision, of course, was that it defined 
the powers of the President more ex- 
than had ever been done _ be- 
fore. But more important than what 
the decision said, was the fact of the 
decision itself. The Court had stated 
that no person nor institution, even the 
President. was above the Constitution, 
nor beyond the Supreme Court's power 


actly 


to restrain. 

There are 300 cases up for appeal 
session of the Su 
of them, as usual, 


in the forthcoming 
preme Court. Most 
will be eliminated in advance. Several 
which the Court probably will agree 
to hear involve civil rights. Others run 
the gamut from a claim for damages 
involving pinball machines, to an ap 
neal by Julius and Ethel Rosenberg 
from their death sentence for revealing 
itomic secrets. 

rhe the Justices is to 
decide the cases—within the limits of 
human ability—in accordance with the 
ideal set forth on the imposing facade 
of the Supreme Court building: “Equal 


Justice Under the Law.” 


mission otf 
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By Any Other Name It’s Still the Same 


ESTERN diplomats today are 
trving to find the answer to a 
new Russian riddle 


On August 20 Joseph Stalin issued an 


a congress ot Russia S 
party, to convene in Mos 
cow on October 5. This is the first con- 
gress (i.e., convention) of the ruling 
party of the Soviet Union in more than 
13 vears. 
The major 


order ( alling for 


Communist 


business to be 
taken up at the congress, according to 
the announcement, are (a) revision of 
the Communist organizational 
structure; and (b) adoption of another 
Five-Year Plan to industrial 
production in the Soviet Union. 

There was also an announcement 
that the all-powerful, policy-making 
Politburo (Political. Bureau) would be 
abolished in the revamped structure of 
the Communist party. Equally spectac- 
ular was the statement by Stalin that 
not he but Deputy Premier Georgi M. 
Malenkov would deliver the principal 
to the congress. 
announcements set off a flood 
of speculation in Western countries. 
What do these moves by Moscow signi- 
Russian Com- 


items of 


party's 


increase 


report 
These 


? The Congress of the 
munist party is not st mmoned for the 
first time in 13 years for nothing. Obvi- 
ously, the Kremlin is up to something. 

The Soviet rulers do not ordinarily 
‘telegraph their punches.” One notable 
exception was the last—the 18th 
gress of the Russian Communist party 
held in March, 1939. In addressing the 


Con- 


RUSSIAN 
Riddle 


Three answers to why the Russian Communist party 


—= 


V/ 
lekes 


ites Stalin declared, “It 
re-division of the 


1 
ae le ph is now a 


question of a new 
world, of spheres of influence and colo 
nies, by military action. 

What Stalin meant became clear five 
months later, when he signed _ his 
“friendship pact” with Germany—the 
pact that touched off World War II. 

Will Stalin now use the 19th Con 
gress to signal a shift in Soviet 
policy? Even the “experts” are stumped 

There is a saying in Washington these 
days that if all the on Russia 
were stretched end they still 
couldn't reach 


new 


“e xpe rts” 
to end, 
a conclusion. 


How Russia Is Controlled 


However, there are certain facts 
about Soviet political life which are 
known. These facts may supply some 
clue to the latest Russian riddle. 

Fact One—The Congress of the Rus- 
sian Communist party is nothing like, 


is meeting next week for the first time in 13 years 


Democrats or 
Com- 


say, a convention of the 
Republicans in our country. The 
munist party of the Soviet Union is not 
in the sense that we 
Western world. 

actu- 


a “political party” 
use that term in the 

In Russia, the Communists are 
ally the masters of the country, the 
privileged class. They hold all the top 
industry, the 


posts in government, 


armed forces, and economic and social 
life. They draw the highest salaries and 
enjov the comforts and luxuries denied 
the rest of the population. 

The Communist party is the only po- 
litical organization permitted in the 
country. It is, in effect, the government 
of the Soviet Union. Its 6,000,000 mem 
bers have absolute rule over Russia’s 
200,000,000 people. 

The party itself is ruled by its 
‘bosses.” From the time the Commu- 
nists seized power in Russia in 1917, 
control of the party has been gradually 
concentrated in fewer and fewer hands 


The Big Four of the Soviet Union 


Sorfoto 


Stolin Malenkov 


Wide World 
Molotov 





Fifth Soviet Five-Year Plan Boosts Heavy Industry 


Soviet 
1955 


~1950 
Steel , 


(million net tons) 30.4 


Coal 


(million net tons) 290.9. 


a “ : 
270.4 3 


On, Desay 


oil 
(million barrels) 
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At first the Party Congress, a conven- 
tion of Communist party delegates, was 
regarded as the “supreme body.” Later 
the real power in the party was taken 
over by the Central Committee, a 
smaller executive group 

Finally, in recent years, the Central 
Committee, too, was stripped of its 
power. Supreme authority was placed 
in the following three—still smaller— 
groups 

(a) Politburo (Political Bureau)—the 
highest policy-making body for the 
Communist party and the Soviet gov- 
ernment. The “line” it lays down is the 
law of the land. It has to be followed 
unquestioningly by all Communists in 
the Soviet Union, in the Soviet satellite 
countries, and even in the free world. 
The Politburo consists of Joseph Stalin 
and 11 other members. 

(b) Orgburo (Organizational Bureau) 
in charge of internal 
party matters It controls the organiza- 
tion of the party, the party membership, 
and the staffing of party The 
Orgburo consists of 15 members, inchid- 
ing the Secretariat (see below). 

(c) Secretariat—This is composed of a 
“General Secretary” (Joseph Stalin) and 
four assistants. Its function is to see that 
the decisions of the Politburo and Org- 
buro are carried out by the party rank 
and file. 

Under the proposed revision of the 
Communist party structure, the power- 
ful Politburo and its sister organ, the 


a committee 


posts. 


U. S. 
Output 


1951 


Western 
Europe 


4195) 
“105.2 


573.1 


2,244.5 
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Orghburo, are to be abolished. They are 
to be replaced by a new body to be 
called the Praesidium, which will be 
come the top decision-maker for both 
the Soviet Communist party and the 
Soviet state. 

But the king-pin in the entire Com- 
munist organization is, of course, Joseph 
Stalin. As General Secretary, he is the 
undisputed boss of the Communist 
party; as Premier, he is the head of the 
Soviet government; as “Generalissimo,” 
he is the chief of all the armed forces. 
He is the key and top figure in the 
Politburo, Orgburo, and Secretariat and 
will undoubtedly be the Mr. Big in the 
proposed Praesidium 


New “Peace Offensive’’? 


Stalin is the absolute dictator in this 
autocratic, absolute dictatorship. He is 
the unchallenged and infallible Vozhd 
(“Leader”). He is the state. He can do 
no wrong. His word is law. According 
to Louis Fischer, a life-long student of 
Soviet affairs, no tyrant in history ever 
wielded as much power over the prop- 
erty and life of his subjects as Stalin. 

Judged by previous congresses of the 
Russian Communist party, there will be 
no discussion or debate. The delegates, 
handpicked by the party bosses, will 
have no say. They will merely rubber- 
stamp decisions already reached by 
Stalin and his stalwarts. 

For 13 years Stalin got along without 


consulting the members of the party. 
It’s obvious he’s not calling them to- 
gether now to help him decide on 
policy. 

Then wiv the sudden summoning of 
the party congress? One likely explana- 
tion is that Stalin wants to use the pub- 
licity of the Communist congress to 
launch a massive propaganda campaign 

possibly a new “peace offensive.” The 
others have flopped. Perhaps this one 
will prove more convincing. Certainly 
the Congress would make an effective 
forum for a world-wide propaganda 
drive to induce the nations, of the free 
world to slow down their defense prep- 


arations. 


To Pick Stalin’s Heir? 


Fact Two—Stalin is old and ailing. He 
is 72 years old and is reliably reported 
to be sick. Despite all Soviet “inven- 
tions” (from baseball to television), they 
have not invented a way of keeping Joe 
alive forever. 

Joe realizes it. But he is the kind of 
a dictator who would like to dictate 
even after his death. For one thing, he 
wants to make sure that the person who 
inherits his mantle is the person whom 
he (Joe Stalin) has himself designated. 

Then again, Stalinis eager to prevent 
the sort of feud that took place when 
his predecessor, Lenin, died in 1924. 
For several years thereafter, the country 
was torn by an internal strife between 
Stalin and Trotsky. In the end, Stalin 
came out on top. But Russia was almost 
on the verge of civil war. Stalin wants 
to make certain that this does not hap- 
pen again after his death. : 

Whom has Stalin picked as his suc- 
cessor? There is much speculation on 
that score. However, most observers 
seem to be agreed that the field has nar- 
rowed down to the following three 
Politburo members: 

Vyacheslav M. Molotov, 62, former 
Foreign Minister and Stalin's loyal lieu- 
tenant since 1922. He has a strong fol- 
lowing among the government bureau- 
crats. 

Lavrenti P. Beria, 53, who as chief 
of the dreaded Soviet secret police 
wields tremendous power in the coun- 
try. 

Georgi M. Malenkov, 50, short (5 ft. 
7 in.), heavily built (250 Ibs.), and 
moon-faced (see photo). He has risen 
rapidly in party ranks and today holds 
the pivotal posts of secretary of the Cen- 
tral Committee and nominal head of the 
Orghburo 

All three are in the succession race. 
Which one will it be? 

At the moment the odds seem to favor 
Malenkov. He was designated by Stalin 
to deliver the keynote address at the 
party congress. At recent public appear- 


(Continued on page 22) 





Nixon Defends Fund 


Defending his political and per- 
sonal honor in a dramatic radio 
and television address, Senator 
Richard M. Nixon of California last 
Tuesday laid his future as Repub- 
lican Vice-Presidential nominee in 
the hands of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. 

Indirectly, he laid his future in the 
hands of the American people. He 
appealed to his listeners to write or 
wire their opinions to the National 
Committee. “Let them [the Commit- 
tee] decide whether my position on 
the ticket will help or hurt,” he de- 
clared. Senator Nixon is running 
mate of General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, Republican Presidential nom- 
inee. 

The next day Chairman Arthur E. 
Summerfield of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee said: “I am certain 
Nixon will remain on the ticket.” The 
Senator and General Eisenhower 
were to meet face-to-face before a 
final decision on the Vice-Presiden- 
tial candidate was made. 

Senator Nixon bared his lifelong 
financial record in his speech. The 
address was arranged following 
newspaper stories about an $18,235 


expense fund provided for the Sena- 
tor by 76 wealthy Southern Cali- 
fornians. Many of them are execu- 
tives of real estate and public utility 


companies. 

Senator Nixon used the fund be- 
tween January 3, 1951 (when he 
went to the Senate) and last July 
(when he was nominated for Vice- 
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Understanding 


the Rai hy 


President ). The money has not been 
used in his Vice-Presidential cam- 
paign. 

In the broadcast, Senator Nixon 
said he did not believe that political 
speeches and travel should be 
charged to the taxpayers. So, he said, 
since he lacked wealth of his own: 
“I felt the best way to get my mes- 
sage to the American people—expos- 
ing the [Democratic] administration, 
the communism in it, the corruption 
in it—was to accept the aid of people 
in my home state who contributed to 
my campaign and who continued to 
contribute. None ever asked for spe- 
cial favors.” 

The fund became a campaign con- 
troversy. Stephen A. Mitchell, chair- 
man of the Democratic National 
Committee, demanded that Senator 
Nixon be ousted as Republican nomi- 
nee for Vice-President. A number of 
newspapers supporting Eisenhower 
printed editorials disapproving of the 
fund. 

Senators draw $12,500 a year as 
salary and a $2,500 expense account. 
The Government also provides each 
Senator with funds to run his office, 
and gives him office space and equip- 


sided 
Wide World photo 





FLYING JEEP: Now the infantryman has wings! Here’s the army’s newest and small- 
est helicopter—a sort of aluminum bathtub with a windmill on top. The ‘‘stove- 
pipe’ at the end of each whirling rotor blade is a jet unit that burns gasoline, 
kerosene, or diesel fuel oil. The “jet jeep’’ weighs 300 pounds and can carry a 


600-pound load. 
aloft an hour and a half. 


Top speed is 80 miles per hour. The little ‘copter can stay 
it will be used for rescue, observation, and transport. 


ment. The largest allowances—about 
$60,000 a year—go to the six Senators 
from New York, Pennsylvania, and 
California. Nixon is one of these six. 
Every member of Congress gets an 
allowance of 20 cents a mile for one 
round trip to Washington for each 
session of Congress. 

What's Behind It: Several ques- 
tions arise concerning the Nixon 
fund. 

1. Is it illegal? 

Attorney General James P. Mc- 
Granery, a Democrat, is investigating 
this. It is a crime under Federal law 
for a Federal officeholder to accept 
a “salary” from a non-Government 
source. This law also provides pen- 
alties of fine or imprisonment for any- 
one who “makes any contribution to, 
or in any way supplements the salary 
of, any Government official or em- 
ployee for the services performed by 
him for the Government.” 

Senator Nixon says the fund was 
not “salary.” 

The Senator says he did not profit 
personally from the fund and never 
handled any of the money. He did 
not consider it as incédme and there- 
fore did not report it for income-tax 
purposes. 

2. Is there anything morally wreng 
with such a fund? 

Senator Nixon and the fund con- 
tributors say the fund had no influ- 
ence on the Senator’s actions in pub- 
lic office. Senator Robert A. Taft 
(R., Ohio) said he saw “no reason 
why a Senator or a Congressman 
should not accept gifts from mem- 
bers of his family or his friends or 
constituents to help pay even per- 
sonal expenses in Washington—cer- 
tainly those political and travel ex- 
penses which are not paid by the 
Government.” 

On the other hand, some observers 
believe that such funds might be 
used to sway a lawmaker’s vote on 
matters of interest to the contribu- 
tors. 


A Senate committee on govern- 
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ment ethics, headed by Senator Paul 
H. Douglas, (D., Ill.) last year 
looked into this kind of borderline 
moral question and recommended 
more definite standards of right and 
wrong in political life. 

The Republicans charged that Gov- 
ernor Adlai Stevenson, Democratic 
Presidential nominee, had asked pri- 
vate citizens to donate funds to pay 
higher salaries to some Illinois state 
officials that he appointed. Governor 
Stevenson said he had used money 
left over from his 1948 campaign for 
governor, plus some later contribu- 
tions, to “reduce the financial sacri- 
fice of a number of men whom | in- 
duced to leave private employment 
and work for the State of Illinois.” 

3. What effect will the Nixon fund 
issue have on the campaign? 

General Eisenhower has called his 
campaign a “moral crusade.” Cor- 
ruption in the Democratic adminis- 
tration is one of the Republicans’ 
chief campaign Will the 
breath of suspicion in the Nixon case 
—even if the Re- 
publicans votes in November? 


issues. 


undeserved—cost 


Wings Over the Pole 


Within 1,000 miles of the 
North Pole, within 3,000 miles of 
Russia’s industrial heartland, the 
U. S. has a huge new air base. 

The Government revealed that at 
Thule, a trading post far north on 
the Danish island of Greenland (see 
map ), Uncle Sam is spending a quar- 
ter-billion dollars to build an all-year 
bomber base. There's a two-mile- 
long airstrip, and 480 acres of bar- 
racks for 5,000 workers 

Ancient explorers gave the name 
“Ultima Thule” (“farthest possible 
limit”) to lands they glimpsed in 
the far north of Europe. At Green- 
land’s modern Thule (pronounced 
“too-ley”), a gravel-topped airstrip 
was built in 1946. Airplanes flew 
from there with supplies for Danish- 
U. S. weather-observation stations in 
the area 

Two years ago Arctic flier Col. 
Bernt Balchen convinced the Defense 
Department that Thule—one of the 
few flat spots in rugged western 
Greenland—would make an Arctic 
base. Six months later a parade of 
ships began delivering 500 trucks, 
over 100 bulldozers, and other equip- 
ment of all kinds to the iceberg- 
filled bay at desolate Thule. The job 
is still in progress, but planes are al- 








BiG DOINGS UP NORTH (see article). 
two airliners to Denmark this fall. 
shorter than the regular 


Broken line 
The distance, 
California-to-Copenhagen 


marks route for delivery of 
6,290 miles, is 1,600 miles 
route via New York City. 


The flights may trace a pathway for regular commercial travel by air to Europe. 


ready flying from the snow-dusted 
airfield. 

Other events put Thule in the 
news. 

(1) A ski-equipped U. S. Air 
Force plane from Thule was trying 
to rescue 12 men stranded 8,000 feet 
high on the ice cap that covers most 
of Greenland. They were flying sup- 
plies to a British scientific expedition 
when their plane crashed in a bliz- 
zard. They landed only a mile from 
the expedition’s base—but even that 
single mile was too dangerous for an 
overland trip. 

(2) The world’s first “press tour” 
to the North Pole took off from 
Thule. Seventeen U. S. and Danish 
correspondents (one a woman) flew 
in comfort to the Pole and back in 10 
hours. They played bridge and ate a 
steak dinner in their heated plane. 

Not far from Thule is Ellesmere 
Island, the far northern tip of Can- 
ada. There the U. S. and Canada in 
1948 set up a weather station, known 
as “Alert” (see map). During the 
brief Arctic summer, ships batter 
through polar ice with supplies for 
the weather stations in the far north. 
On its trip to “Alert” in August, the 
U. S. icebreaker ship Eastwind went 


farther north than any ship ever trav- 
eled before. It reached a point with- 
in 442 nautical miles of the Pole (510 
miles as landlubbers measure dis- 
tance ). 

What’s Behind It: Today's head- 
lines about the Arctic remind us cf a 
vital fact of geography: The shortest 
distance between the U. S. and many 
parts of Asia and Europe is across 
the Arctic. The time draws closer 
when the Arctic will be a pathway 
for commercial air routes—and _per- 
haps for bombing raids of future wars. 


Pinocchio, the Winner 


Communist puppets in Italy lost 
an election to a puppet. 

The winner was Pinocchio, the 
woodcarver’s little wooden boy who 
came to life. His nose, according to 
the story, grew longer every time 
he told a fib. 

Pinocchio was “born” in Peschia, 
the brain child of a penniless news- 
paperman. Many of you have read 
the story, written 70 years ago by 
Carlo Lorenzini, who signed him- 
self “Collodi.” 

Today Peschia, Italy, is a strong- 
hold of the Italian Communist party. 








The chief opposition party is the 
Christian Democratic party. 

This year Rolando Anzillotti, a 
college professor and a Christian 
Democrat, ran for Mayor. He made 
one campaign promise: “I will see 
that a big monument to Pinocchio is 
built in Peschia.” Anzillotti won. 

Now Mayor Anzillotti is trying to 
raise money for the monument. He 
says it will cost $40,000. The Italian 
government and Mayors of other 
cities have offered just $50. So the 
Mayor has called for contributions 
from Italian school children—and 
from children everywhere. 

And a special reward is waiting 
for those young people whorsend in 
the best sketches for the design of 
the proposed monument. They will 
get a certificate giving the right to 
tell one fib a week without having 
their noses grow! 

The object of this contest is not to 
promote untruthfulness—but to show 
that boys and girls who love fairy 
tales can have a part in keeping their 
country free. 


Can Europe Unite? 


Six Western European nations 
took an important step on the long 
and thorny road toward European 
unity. They set up a committee 
to write a constitution for a Euvro- 
pean government. 

The six nations are France, West 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Luxembourg. These na- 
tions are members of the European 
Coal and Steel Community (the 
Schuman Plan). It was formed this 
year to unite Western Europe’s coal 
and steel resources. One of its gov- 
erning bodies is an Assembly of 78 
members, chosen by the parliaments 
of member-nations. 

The same six countries are partners 
in a proposed European Defense 
Community, which would create a 
“European Army.” It would be part 
of NATO (North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization ) forces commanded by 
U. S. General Matthew B. Ridgway. 

The EDC would also have an As- 
sembly. It would be the Schuman 
Plan Assembly, plus nine extra mem- 
bers (three each from France, Italy, 
and West Germany). The EDC 
treaty gives this Assembly the job of 
writing a constitution for a West 
European federation. 

But this Defense Assembly cannot 
be formed until the six member- 


nations ratify the EDC treaty. And 
that may take a year or more. 

Last month the foreign ministers of 
the six countries, meeting in Luxem- 
bourg, decided to “jump the gun.” 
They unanimously voted to create a 
special assembly to start work at once 
on a constitution. 

This special assembly is made up 
of the 78 members of the Schuman 
Plan Assembly plus nine extra mem- 
bers. Thus it has the same composi- 
tion as the proposed EDC Assembly. 


Changes in Manchuria 


Manchuria‘s chief railroad will 
be under new management, as 
the result of a month-long confer- 
ence in August and September be- 
tween Red China and Russia. 

In January, 1950, these two Com- 
munist allies conferred in Moscow. 
This meeting resulted in: (1) a 
$300,000,000 Russian loan to Red 
China; (2) a Russian promise to 
return Port Arthur and the Chang- 
chun Railroad to China not later than 
the end of 1952. 

Port Arthur is a naval base at the 
southern tip of Manchuria, 200 miles 
across the Yellow Sea from Korea. 
The Changchun Railroad crosses 
Manchuria from north to south. A 
branch runs into North Korea. The 
main line runs to Dairen, a few miles 
from Port Arthur. 

Manchuria is part of China. 

In 1945, late in World War II, 
Russia seized Dairen, Port Arthur, 
and the railroad. They are now the 
main supply routes for Chinese Com- 
munist. troops in Korea. 

The agreement reached last month 
in Moscow—so far as the Reds have 
revealed it—provided: (a) China 
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will get back the Changchun Rail- 
road; (b) Russian forces will stay in 
Port Arthur until Russia and Red 
China make peace with Japan. ( Both 
Communist nations refused to sign 
the Japanese peace treaty written by 
the other World War II Pacific allies 
in 1951.) 

The conference announcement said 
nothing about Dairen. Apparently 
the Russians will stay there, too. 

Nor did the Communists announce 
whether Russia will give Red China 
any more help in the Korean war— 
where the Chinese have suffered 
more than a million casualties. 

What’s Behind It: The Russians 
wanted Port Arthur even when the 
Czars ruled Russia. Unlike Vladi- 
vostok (Russia’s only important port 
in Siberia) Port Arthur is never fro- 
zen in and can be used the year 
round. Czarist Russia leased Port 
Arthur from China in 1898 for 25 
years. Japan took over this lease after 
defeating Russia in the Russo-Japa- 
nese War of 1904-05. Japan later 
grabbed all Manchuria, and held it 
until the end of World War II in 
1945. 


Quick 
ON THE 


Identify: 

1. A six-nation pool of Western Eu- 
rope’s coal and steel resources. 

2. The site of a huge U.S. base with- 
in a thousand miles of the North Pole. 

3. A part of China where the Rus- 
sians have been in control of important 
transportation facilities. 

4. A Senator whose special expense 
fund became a campaign issue. 

5. A puppet who stuck his long nose 
into Italian politics. 


“ez 


NEWS 





A LOOK THROUGH A SHEEP’S EYE 


Ralph P. Creer, Chicago photographer, 
tested the theory that the eye is a natu- 
ral camera. For a lens, he obtained from 
the Chicago stockyards the eye of a 
freshly-killed sheep. He put a piece of 
film the size of a pea against a hole cut 
in the back of the eyeball, and rigged 
up a shutter. At six-inch distance, he 
aimed his camera at the face of a char- 
acter in the “Mary Worth” comic strip. 
Result: first photo ever taken through 
an animal's eye. Mr. Creer plans experi- 
ments in keeping a sheep’s eye alive, so 
that he can operate the iris (which con- 
trols the amount of light entering the 
eye) and the muscles that control the 


focus. Eleanor I. Ney photo 





A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


I. RUSSIA 


On the line 
the following 
number preceding the word or phrase 


of each of 


write the 


to the left 


statements, 


which best completes the sentence. 


a. Joseph Stalin has all of the fol 
lowing titles, except 
1. President 2. Premier 
3. General Secretary of the 
Communist party 


4. Generalissimo 


The members of the Communist 
party in Russia number about 
50 3. 6,000,000 
500,000 4. 200,000,000 


] 
2 
T} 


he Communist party congress, 
will meet in 

Minsk 
Moscow 


in October 
1. Stalingrad 3 
2. Petrograd 4 





_d. All of the following are leaders 
of the Communist 
party, except 
1. Molotov 
2. Beria 4. 


Russian 


3. Malenkov 
Pauker 


il. SUPREME COURT 


A. Using the numbers 1-4, arrange 
each of the following justices of the 
Supreme Court in the order in which 
they were appointed to the court. 
__a. Fred Vinson 
__b. Hugo Black 
__¢. John Marshall 
__d. Oliver W. Holmes 


B. On the line to the left of each 
of the following statements, place an 
“F” if it is a fact and an “O” if it is 
an opinion, 


inday Bulletin 


A “New” Five-Year Plan 


__1. The right of the Supreme Court 
to declare an act of Congress 
unconstitutional was established 
in the Marbury vs. Madison 
case. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was justified in attempting to 
increase the number of Su- 
preme Court justices. 

President Roosevelt appointed 
several new men ders to the 
Supreme Court. 

__4. “Liberal” judges are to be pre- 
ferred to conservative judges in 
times of national emergency. 


ill. CARTOON INTERPRETATION 


Study the cartoon below. The robot 
in it is a machine-made man which 
cannot think for itself. On the line to 
the left of each statement, place a 
“T” if it is true, an “F” if it & false, 
and “NS” if there is not sufficient in- 
formation in the cartoon on which to 
base an answer. 


. There is little or no difference 
between the politburo and the 
praesidium. 

. There is great respect for the 
individual citizen’s rights in 
Russia. 

3. The praesidium sees eye to eye 
with Stalin on the “new” five- 
year plan. 

. The five-year plan is concen- 
trating on production of durable 
goods like tractors and refrig- 


erators. 


IV. READING A CHART 


Open your magazines to the chart 
on page 10. On the line to the left of 
each of the following questions, write 
the correct answet 

______1. Which of the countries 
or areas named had the greatest out- 
put of steel in 1950 or 1951? 

___2. What is the percentage 
increase aimed for in electric power 
production under the Soviet five-year 
plan? 

——— commodity 
does the Soviet aim for the 
percentage increase? 

__4. In which commodity 
oes the United States, in 1951, show 
advantage 


which 
greatest 


d 
the greatest production 


ver Soviet production in 1950? 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Beria ( bya’ ryi.ya), Lavrenti 
tyi)—Head of Soviet secret police. 

Malenkov (mi.lyén’ kaf), Ceorgi 
(gi.6r’ gi)—Head of Soviet Orgburo 

Molotot (md la.tuf) Vyacheslav 
(vyi.ché.slaf’)—Former Soviet foreign 


liv.ryan’ 


minister, 
Stalin (sta’ lyin), Joseph—Dictator of 
Soviet Russia. 





The danger threatened the whole earth 


The New Moon 


By LORD 


considerable importance in writing 

a story, but nobody can imagine a 
story being made out of punctuation; 
and it was for this reason, if so wretched 
a device can be dignified by the name 
of a reason, that the clique in the Bil- 
liards Club, of which I am tired of com- 
plaining, adopted punctuation as a 
topic for discussion as Jorkens came 
into the dining room. 

Punctuation, as I hardly need say, 
is not a topic that anyone could wish 
to discuss, certainly not at our lunch at 
the Billiards Club, and the only reason 
they chose it was so as to have no pos- 
sible take-off, as I may call it, for any 
story by Jorkens. No story that could 
entertain those of us who cared to 
listen, or that could be any strain on the 
credulity of those who preferred to 
scoff, could possibly arise, as it seemed, 
from the topic of punctuation. 

A mean device, and how ineffective! 
For Jorkens joined in immediately, and 


Pevsiderate im is, ot course, ot 


Reprinted by permission of the author 
from Esquire. Copyright, 1952, by Esquire, 
Inc. 
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with all the air of a man who had in- 
tended to discourse on that very ques- 
tion. “Punctuation,” he said. “Yes, a 
very interesting subject. You would in- 
clude a decimal point, I imagine, in 
punctuation.” 

And that envious clique granted him 
a silent nod. 

“A very curious case.” Jorkens went 
on, “arose out of that, a considerable 
menace to all of us, if you would like to 
hear.” 

And the two or three of that little 
clique seemed to recognize then that 
if Jorkens could start one of his unusual 
stories, and I think I am right in calling 
them unusual, from a discussion on 
punctuation, with decimal points as it 
were thrown in, no efforts of theirs 
would be likely to divert him, and. it 
was no use trying further. That is what 
I seemed to see in the air of dumb 
resignation that settled down on their 
faces. At any rate, they said nothing, 
which Jorkens took for assent, and out 
of the silence he went on. 

Yes, Jorkens said, a cunsiderable 
menace. It was not very long ago, and 
it flared up large for a while in a cer- 
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tain circle, and then died down. I'll tell 
you how. There was a.man called 
Smettaby-Williams, never heard of be- 
fore and won't be heard of naw, but 
for a few days he assumed enormous 
importance. 

What he had done was to work on 
the atom, as more people than we know 
have been working on it, only he 
worked a bit further. And when he 
had worked it all out, what did he do 
but go to a certain high authority with 
his whole book full of figures and tell 
him that the figures would prove that 
in the study of modern explosives he 
had gone further than anyone else. 
Show it to scientists, he said, and they 
would corroborate his discovery. He 
persuaded them to take the book 

You may be surprised at that. But 
high authority is rather more, not less, 
uneasy about the atomic bomb than 
the rest of us, as high authority has 
responsibilities for things that the atom 
ic bomb might smash, and when the 
subject is brought up that authority is 
easily worried. They took the book. 
But they said, “But what do you want?” 
And Smettaby-Williams merely said 
that he wanted to serve science and 
serve the country. And he went away 
and left them with the book. 

At the time I happened to be living 
in some rather dingy lodgings, a con- 
siderable amount that I was expecting 
in dividends not having arrived during 
the week that I was expecting it; and 
there was an insignificant-looking little 
man there, whom I got to know by 
sometimes talking to him at meals, a 
man named Podders. 

You wouldn't have heard of him at 
Whitehall. He was one of those scien- 
tists that knew all about the atomic 
bomb, and some kind of mixture that 
they seem to bake with the atomic 
bomb and the hydrogen one; and what 
did they do but send him this very 
book. 

And he started reading it, and he re- 
ported every day to Whitehall and told 
them that, as far as he had got each 
day, it was perfectly sound. And there 
is no doubt that Smettaby-Williams was 
one of those scientists who really knew 
how to smash cities; and, as I have 
told you, he had worked things out 
further than that. The whole thing was 
in writing; he had made no experi- 
ments. And it all appeared to be sound. 

And then one day came his alarming 
letter revealing that he had had a min- 
ing concession beyond the Urals, had 
worked there for a while and had 
buried something under the base of a 
mountain, one of a range of mountains. 
He had given them time to see that his 
figures worked out. The whole thing 
was on paper, like the discovery of the 
planet Neptune. And now the letter 

(Continued on page 18) 

















“I'm dying to meet him. He's so mys- 
terious—always ‘wearing a_ necktie!’ 
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m.c. three performances a day, six 


lavs a wer k season atter season! 
But if a party is no circus for you 
the 


introductions, 


because you aren't sure about 


whens and hows of 


let’s learn them 
QO How do you introduce guests at 
party, particularly if there’s a large 
rowd? 


A. Meeting too many people all at once 
is confusing. The simplest way to intro- 
duce one person to a roomful of people 
is to get the attention of the group. You 
might “Hi Quiet, 
please! This is my cousin, Bill Beasley.” 
If you can’t get the group's attention (it 


say, everybody! 


i lively one), 


to the host or 


isn’t easy, if the 
introduce the new 


party s 
ymer 
Then during the evening, see 


ill the others 


hostess. 

that he meets 
Always introduc: 

women. In translation neans to 

mention the girl's o 1an’s 

first: “< 

Beasley.” And hb 


girls or 


name 
Bill 


mounce 


irol ipol his is 


BOY dates GIRL 
fy fay teed 


Other- 


arolyn 


both names slowly and clearls 
wise, Bill might later introduce ¢ 
as “Miss Napoleon 
Bill as “Mr 


two know nothing about each 


or Carolvn might 
introduce Beeswax 
If the 
other, give one or both of them a starter 
in getting acquainted: “Bill's just moved 
here trom Detroit or 
tennis plaver.” But beware of embarrass 
ts by 
such as 
Detroit 


lim Yates, so watch 


Carolyn’s an ace 


flattery or too 
Bill's the 


or Carolyn 


Ing your Cue pel 


sonal remarks most 
popular boy in 
goes steady’ with 
your step! 
| 
The 
ducti 
and feeling with which vou make them 
There'll 
ment of the moment 
form.” Just say the 


Important thing in making 


ms is not the form, but the warmth 


ilways be a time, in the ex¢ 
when youll com 
pletely forget the 
names in whatever seems a natural 
order 

When vou're introduced to someone 
what do vou sav? Not “Pleased to meet 
cha” or “Thrilled, I'm sure 
tions should be acknowledged with the 


‘How “Hello. 


leave a acquaintance 


Introduc 


simple do you do?” or 


When 


“I'm glad to have 


you new 


Say met vou” or “I 
hope we'll see each other again soon 
Add a smile to that last it ll 


probably come true! 


one and 


QO. Lhave a terrible time remembering 
making 
anything I can 


names—particularly when I'm 
introductions. Is there 


do about it? 


A. The only sure-fire formula for re 
membering names is to “stop, look, and 
listen carefully” when you're first intro 
But once you find yourself in a 
blank, be frank 
plight. Admit it with a smile and laug! 
at yourself. You'll be 
forgiven when you say, 
I can't even rer 
the moment! What is your last name 
Terry?” He (or it from 
there art pu 0 out ot yvour 


Warning 


duced 


mental about your 


’ 
understood and 
“I'm sorry, but 
vember my own name at 
she) will take 
jam 
you cant pro 


nounce his name because nine times out 
of ten it'll turn out to be something like 
Smith or Martin! 


Q. I met a girl at a party recently 
Although | wanted to make 
pression on her, I'm afraid 1 did just the 
opposite. | felt so nervous that I could 
hardly talk to her. Can 


some adt wer 


a good im 


you give me 


\. The surest wav to make a good im 
someone is to be friendly 
not just the 
She'll be im 
ll-liked by 


spirit 


pi ssion on 
nd interested in everyone 


rl vou 


want to impress 
l essed by if vou 
the others. So keep the 


live by doing vour part 


you are W 
party 
to enter into 
the entertainment planned by the host or 
hostess” Ask vour Girl-to-Be-Impressed 
to dance, or play a game of ping-pong 
x to be your partner in the next stunt 
If she’s promised someone else, don't 

around and stare at the others. Walk 
up to another girl who is sitting by her 
self and ask her to dance or play ping 
pong. Then later you can try again to 
team up with your Girl-to-Be-Impressed 

As for the conversational hurdle, you 
can jump it by studying your mother 
ind her friends, or your sister and hers 
You'll find that women and girls are 
generally more interested in the human 
rather than the technical angles of any 
subject. For example, they're usually 
more interested in the “personalities,” 
than the “plays” of a football game. 
Girls like to argue in fun so ask a ques 
tion that can’t be answered “yes” on 
“no.” See what happens when you say 
very innocently), “Johnnie Ray bores 
me. Does that guy think he can sing?” 
[ry talking about records 
books, and school projects, too. 

One word of caution—all girls are not 
the same, just not the 
same, so know your girl. That won't be 

ird if vou listen attentively to what 
she tells you about herself. And she'll 
be likely to do so if your interest in her 
ind friendly! 


movies, 


as all boys ire 


is genulne 








UP Photo 
Maureen Connolly 


I. LOOKED like a teen-agers picnic 

. at the National Tennis Champion- 
ships this year! 

Two Australian 17-year-olds and an 
American 19-year-old even 
the experts by their whirlwind progress 
in the championship matches at the 
West Side Tennis Club in Forest Hills, 
N. Y. Ken Rosewall and Lewis Hoad, 
both 17 and members of the Australian 
Davis Cup Team, defeated the first and 
third home-seeded players. Ham Rich- 
Tulane University and 
Baton Rouge, La., advanced to the 
semi-finals of the tournament before 
finally bowing to the 38-year-old tennis 
veteran, Gardnar Mulloy, of Miami, Fla. 
Maureen Connolly, 17, of San Diego, 
Calif., retained the Women’s Singles 
crown which she won last year, proving 
again that she can outplay anyone in 
the women’s field. 


surprised 


ardson, 19, of 


The Boys from “Down Under” 

Ken Rosewall (nicknamed “Muscles”), 
junior champion of Australia, is slightly 
built and only 57” tall, but he cut down 
the U. S. No. 1 player, 28-year-old Vic 
Seixas, of Philadelphia, in five sets of 


Ken Rosewall 


Teen-agers 
at 


Forest Hills 


the most exciting tennis of the tourna- 
ment. Seixas was expected te win easily 
against the less-experienced youngster. 
But despite intense pressure from the 
powerful serve and net game of Seixas, 
Rosewall’s skillful ground strokes and 
accurate service brought him victory. 
And although Rosewall lost to Gardnar 
Mulloy the next day, he again was close 
to winning before Mulloy rallied to play 
some of the best tennis of his life and 
win the match in the fifth set. 

Lewis Hoad, a powerfully-built boy 
(called “Truck Driver” by his Austra- 
lian friends), defeated former national 
champion Art Larsen of San Leandro, 
Calif., in straight sets. Hoad, Rosewall’s 
doubles partner, has a hard service and 
a powerful net game, and the experts 
say that he is even more likely than 
Rosewall to become world class because 
of his great natural ability. 


Young Americans 


Ham Richardson, who has been the 
best U. S. prospect since he was 17 and 
won the National Junior title, has the 
equipment to become a great player. 
Being a diabetic, he must conserve his 


17 


strength more than others, but he made 
a remarkable showing in this year's 
tourney. 

Bob Perry, of Los Angeles, Calit., 
Boys’ Singles title holder, went to the 
third round before losing to Herb Flam 
And Perry and Richardson were the 
only doubles combination who were 
able to threaten Rosewall and Hoad. 

Ted Rogers, of Chevy Chase, Md., is 
another outstanding young American 
Last year's Junior champion, he. ad 
vanced to the second round of the tour 
nament this year. Jack Frost, this year's 
Junior champ from Monterey, Calif.; 
Sam Giammalva, of Houston, Tex.; Bill 
Cranston, of San Marino, Calif.; and Bill 
Quillian, of Seattle, Wash., also went to 
the second round before being put out 
by more experienced players. Al] of 
these boys seem headed for promising 
tennis futures. Frost and Giammalva 
were included in the Davis Cup team 
that defeated Canadian players this 


summer. 


“Little Mo’’—Queen of the Courts 


Maureen Connolly, of San Diego 
Calif., again demonstrated her superi 
ority in the women’s field. “Little Mo” 
hits as hard as most men—from fore- 
hand and backhand—and, since last 
year, has greatly improved her serve 
and net game. Both U. S. and British 
champion at 17, Maureen has the time, 
and potential ability to become the 
greatest of al! women players. 

Julie Sampson, 18, of San Marino, 
Calif., is another promising young 
player. After winning the Girls’ Junior 
title this year, she advanced to the third 
round of the Women’s Singles at Forest 
Hills before losing to Louise Brough 
former champion. Julie and Anita Kan 
ter, of Modesto, Calif., 1951 Girls’ win 
ner, are likely to give Maureen keen 
competition in future years. 

—Dicx Rosinson 


Photos from Australian News & Information Bureau 
Lewis Hoad 
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The New Moon 


(Continued from page 15) 


said that he had decided to make an- 
other that what he had 
buried at the base of that range of 
mountains somewhere beyond the Urals 
would blow off enough of Siberia and 


moon, and 


make a moon 

The new moon, by his estimate, would 
go to only half the distance of the othe: 
moon, and would look nearly as large 
as the old one. The explosion would be 
touched off, as he put it, by remote 
control from a wireless apparatus that 
he possessed. Then he dropped into 
astronomy and pointed out that it was 
some similar explosion that had driven 
off from the earth the moon that we 
have already, probably, as he explained 
from the bed of what is now the Pacific; 
and he had the impudence to say _to 
Whitehall that his reason for telling 
them what he proposed to do was that 
this explosion of his might help to solve 
certain lifficulties which 
he believed were then troubling them 


international 


There was no address on the letter 

I believe that the little insignificant 
man to whom had been entrusted this 
enormous bookful of figures ought not 
to have shown them to anybody. But I 
need hardly say, at this stage, that scien- 
tists at work on the atom are notoriously 


careless about the choice of persons to 
whom to confide their secrets. One need 
not mention names. And this little fel 
low showed the whole book to me. But 
that was only at the last resort, and it 
is lucky he did. 

At first he only told me about the 
extraordinary thing that this man meant 
to do, and that his figures were sound 
He had to tell me. He couldn't keep 
such awful information to himself. | 
saw him working up to tell me some- 
thing. I saw it in his face. He hardly 
ate any supper. And when supper was 
over and there were no other lodgers 
in the dingy little dining room, and our 
landlady was washing up, he told me 

It looked to me like blackmail, but 
the little man said no. Smettaby-Wil 
liams wanted nothing, he said. But I 
told him there must be some motive; 
and sure enough there was. But it took 
him a long time to find it. The difficulty 
was in making any contact with the 
man, because he gave no address and 
evidently had the wit to see that the 
best thing that Whitehall could do for 
everybody Smettaby-Wil 
liams safely under lock and key 

Well, this fellow Podders 
trated on Smettaby-Williams’ ability to 
do it, and he believed that he could 
And I concentrated on motive. What 
possible motive could there be? And in 
the end it turned out to be one of the 


was to get 


concen 


TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH: 





To keep your teeth in good condition, 
Pay attention te nutrition 
Brush teeth after meals, and when 


You eat sweets, pleose brush again. 


} * 
- ¥e 7 
tele 





“Feed your teeth with foods like citrus fruits, vegetables 
and milk to keep them healthy. To help prevent cavities, brush 
teeth or rinse mouth with water after eating sweet foods. 


half-dozen strongest motives known to 
man but I couldn't find it out. 

We sat up for a long time discussing 
it. The actual explosion I couldn’t dis- 
cuss, as I had to take Podders’ word 
for that, and he hadn’t yet shown me 
his book. But he did say that it might 
upset the Himalayas, if it took place 
under the range that he feared, and that 
that would be very serious. It seemed to 
me that it would be very serious in 
any case, and might shatter the whole 
earth. But Podders said, “No. The blow 
ing-off of the last moon did not do that. 
And this will be an appreciably smaller 
one.” 

Contact was a difficulty: it was some 
thing rather elaborate; a letter could 
be left in a willow tree in Essex. And 
it was. A man collected it, and, of 
course, they followed him. But he 
turned out to have nothing whatever 
to do with Smettaby-Williams, who had 
merely paid him to put the letter some- 
where else, and evidently paid him well 
because the man when questioned 
wouldn't say where. 

I don't know what the letter said, 
nor did Podders. But he gathered that 
it was a suave letter, with sensible 
arguments that would restrain a rea 
sonable man, as well as certain sug 
gestions that might appeal to a man 
a bit off his mental balance. But really 
there was nothing much they could say 
till they found out the man’s motive. 
That was as far as things had got that 
night when | sat up late talking to 
Podders. . 

Next day I saw by Podders’ tace that 
he had nothing new to say. But the 
lay after he was all agog, and that 
iufternoon I got him to come up to my 
poky little room, and we sat down and 
he told me that they had traced Smet- 
aby-Williams. Not the man _ himself; 
they hadn’t actually found him; and 
he was certainly hiding; but they found 
nut who he was, and that was a great 
help. 

“How?” | asked. 

‘They have got all his past history,” 
Podders said, “and they are studying 
t; and, now that they know the kind of 
they will get onto his motive. 
When they find out what he wants, 
they can take accordingly, 
vhich was impossible until today.” 

“And what do vou think his motive 

in be?” I asked 

“They know,” 
but they are at work on it.” 

I tried hard to guess. But I couldn't 
get a glimmer of an idea. Perhaps you 


nan, 


measures 


don't said Podders, 


in, Terbut 

Terbut had been looking at Jorkens 
in a that seemed to have stung 
him slightly. 

“No, no,” said Terbut. “Go on.” 

Well, I couldn’t either, said Jorkens, 


Continued on page 21) 
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ROMANCE AND KNIGHTHOOD IN GLORIOUS SPLENDOR IN MEDIEVAL ENGLAND 


a, 


we rh ; me RAFT 
Favorites forever! The Oct. selection list 
re-offers 4 best sellers popular with TAB 
Club members last vear. Yes, they count 
toward free dividend books at the end of 


the semester. Order them with your regular 
monthly selections. 


HOT ROD—Henry G. Felsen 

TAB members bought more than 65,000 
copies last year! Packed with action and 
suspense, a story you'll always remember. 
Bud Crayne, 17, a bold, happy-go-lucky 
teen ager, has to learn things the hard way. 
Behind the wheel of his souped-up jalopy, 
he knew he could always count on his 
“rod” to drive his way out of trouble—or 
could he? Filled with thrills, spills, and ex- 
citement. 


TWENTY GRAND SHORT STORIES 

A real treat—a sparkling collection of 20 
leading short stories from the best 500 
yarns published in Scholastic Magazines. 
You'll find adventure, romance, humor in 
such young-people tales as Sixteen, Mau- 
reen Daly; After the Ball, Sally Benson; 
Young Man Axelbrod, Sinclair Lewis; I 
Can’t Breathe, Ring Lardner; Romance, 
William Saroyan; and 15 other favorites by 
top writers. 


THE RAFT—Robert Trumbull 


Three men adrift on the vast Pacific for 24 
scorching days and shivering nights—with- 
out food, water, compass, or paddles. Three 
Navy men on a small rubber life raft which 
they barely had time to salvage when their 
scout bomber crashed into the high seas 
and sank. The true story—as told to a N. Y. 
Times top correspondent—of how these 
nee men survived this incredible 
ordeal. 


YOUR OWN JOKE BOOK—Crampton 


Do you feel the need for a chuckle on a 
rainy afternoon? Want a good joke over a 
Coke? Does ne school paper need pep- 
ping up with some rollicking limericks? 
ever let it be said YOU were caught with- 
out a good joke! Here are hundreds of sure- 
fire side-splitters, tailor-made for every 
occasion. A handy storehouse of tall-stories, 
smart comebacks, humorous verse—plus 
dozens of laughable, amusing cartoons. 


—Sir Walter Scott 


VANHOT 


Daring knights dueling to the death in tournaments. Raging battle scenes around towering 
castles. Gallant warriors and charming ladies in exotic costumes—medieval England in all 
its splendor! Sir Walter Scott’s great novel tells of the heroic, mysterious black knight— 


Ivanhoe . . 
daughter, Rebecca . . . 


. of gentle, beautiful Rowena .. . 
of crafty Bois-Guilbert. A moving tale of Ivanhoe’s loyalty to his 


of wealthy Isaac of York and his lovely 


king and his struggle to rescue him. You'll soon be seeing your favorite stars in MGM's 
new film version of this book. Thrills readers of all times! 


More astounding than 
flying saucers! Young, 
restless John Gordon 
travels across time . . 
across 2,000 centuries 
into the world of to- 
morrow. He makes an 
odd bargain to exchange 
minds with a man of 
the future. Far beyond the moon, he finds 
himself in an interplanetary war risks 
death in an amazing adventure among 
strange planets! 


YOU can make a better 
world! Father Keller 
shows you how to do 
it in this practical, step- 
by-step book. He dis- 
cusses careers and how 
you—on your own—can 
find openings in the vital fields of educa- 
tion, radio, television, government, and sec- 
retarial work. Detailed information on pre- 
paring resumes, contacting employment 
agencies, what to do on an interview, etc 


2° 


NER OF ZENDA—Hope 


a | 


A large nose and flam- 


| ing red hair made Ru- 
| dolphe resemble the new 


to imper- 
king, Ru- 


king. Forced 
sonate the 
dolphe fights midnight 
duels in castle crypts, 
courts a beautiful lady, 
risks his life to rescue 
the real king. How he leaves a peaceful 
country home to find a life of action and 
adventure! See the new movie; read the 
novel. Hours of pure enjoyment guaranteed! 


‘ 


™ COACH JacK S¢ 


1 A behind - the - scenes 

story of building a win- 

ning football team! The 

odds are against Coach 

| Haley when he takes on 

a job at Midvale. Sub- 

sidized players refuse 

to follow the rules of 

good sportsmanship. An 

angry mob of students threaten to run him 

out of town. A bribed player gives away 

signals to opposing teams. Coach Haley's 

daughter, Pat, has to teach him how to 
fight back. He does—and wins! 

otte Armstr 


ong 


A famous figure, admired by thousands, loved by many. YET, he is a 


murderer—a bold merciless 


murderer! Luther Grandison is unsls- 


pected—unsuspected by everyone except a young man and a pretty girl 


They try to prove him guilty of murder. . 


. but find themselwes caught 


in a web of terror! How will they expose the Unsuspected? Mystery 
and suspense at its thrilling-est! 


@ For more details on 6 junior selections, see TAB News sent to Club secretary. 


To order books you 
want, write price in 
right-hand column on 
line opposite of 
the titles you have se- 


WRITE AMT. 


TITLE HERE W 





lected. Add cost 


| BEYOND THE MOON, Hamilton (25¢) 





books you selected and 
write total for your or- 


| THE PRISONER OF ZENDA, Hope (25¢) 





der opposite TOTAL 
AMOUNT. Hand coupon 


| THE UNSUSPECTED, Armstrong (25¢) 





to your Club secretary 


| FIGHTING COACH, Scholz (25¢) 





with the of 


| CAREERS THAT CHANGE YOUR WORLD, 





money shown ite 
TOTAL AMOUNT. Do 
NOT this coupon 


| IVANHOE, Scott (35¢) 





to TAB headquarters in 
the 


HOT ROD, Felsen (25¢) 





New York. After 


THE RAFT, Trumbull (25¢) 





secretary mokes a rec- 
ord or your order, she 
returns coupon to you. 


TWENTY GRAND SHORT STORIES (25¢) _ 





lt is your own receipt 


YOUR OWN JOKE BOOK, Crampton (25¢) _ 





s you ordered 
and paid for. Use blank 


NO OTHER WHITE MAN, Dovis (25¢) 





spaces to write in num- 
bers and titles of selec- 


| STRANGERS IN THE DESERT, Russell (25¢) 





tions offered during a 109. 


THE GREEN TURTLE MYSTERY, Queen (25¢) _ 





previous month this sem- 
ester. Please do NOT 
write in titles not being 
offered through TAB this 


110. 


PARTNERS OF POWDER HOLE, Dovis (25¢) 


111. | WIND IN THE RIGGING, Pease (25¢) | 
112. | THE CARE AND HANDLING OF DOGS, Baird (35¢) | _ 








To Club Sec- 





cos 


retary: Write 





“Paid” in 
this space to indiccte 











that payment was made 
for Mocks exdesad. 


Member's Name 





Ecce dc cate deers tit almsaltbanecaincbeentenininitleapiliaenaidiaaihety sain 





NEWEST 
UTILITY ERASER! 


A real “Jet” for all-purpose, speedy 
erasing! Cylindrical eraser encased 
in attractive, convenient-length, 
transporent plastic holder. Clips to 
pocket; won't roll off desks. Finest | 
quality rubber; choose red for pen- 
cil erasing, gray for ink and type- 
writing. Refills, of course. 
There's only one JET--Weldon Rob- 
erts—so be sure to ask for it by 
name at your stationer’s. 
WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO. 
Nework 7, N. J 


Wi iiTops, don’t miss. iiGood. 
Mi Fair. “Save your money. 


MAA IVORY HUNTER (Universal- 
International. Produced by Michael 
Balcon. Written and directed by 
Harry Watt.) 

Usually the point of animal pictures 
is to show just how many big ones the 


| fearless stars can bag. Here, though, 
| preservation of African wild life is the 

theme—and saving wild animals proves 
just as exciting as shooting them. 


Actually, Ivory Hunter is based on 


| fact, the story behind the East African 


Kenya Game Preserves. A game warden, 
sick of the senseless killing, obtains his 


| government's grudging permission to 
| set up a 1,000 square mile sanctuary. 


Into the territory granted him, he takes 
his wife and son. But the going isn't 


easy. The natives assigned to him soon 


duck out and an ivory hunter, who kills 
elephants for their tusks, invades the 
territory. To maintain the sanctuary, the 
young warden helps a trapper collect 
animals for a zoo. With the money, he 
hires more assistants and eventually 
proves to the authorities that his idea 
can work. 

All of this may sound on the tame 


side, but wait! Huge rhinoceros charge 


the warden’s truck as he moves into the 


| area; wild elephants stampede through 


menacing 


More athletes) 

‘a have worn Bike 

_ SA~// Athletic Supporters; 
=—s~// than any other brand 


( all stars top athletes in all sports will 
tell you: “Don’t y any sport without the 
protection of a supporter!"’ S¢ ake sure the 
way $0 many leading athletes do. Get the sure, | 
1 protection Bike Ath- 

There's a Bike| 
at athletic goods} 
safe! Wear Bike! 


complete support an 
letic Su give you 
Support for every sport 


Play 


pporters 


stores everywhere 


| 
THE BIKE WEB COMPANY | 


his camp; his son is stalked by an angry 
lion, and the man himself is attacked 
by a vicious leopard. The jungle is as 
as ever—perhaps even more 
so when you know that the men are not 
going to kill the animals unless they 
absolutely have to. 

A realistic sound track adds much to 
the excitement of this picture, shot en- 
tirely on location. And there is Techni- 
color. too, tor the spectacular African 
landscapes and dramatic skies. Here is 

picture that is both memorable and 


different. You'll like it 


i410. HENRY’S FULL HOUSE (20th 
Cent.-Fox. Produced by Andre Hakim. 
Directed by Henry Koster, Henry 
Hathaway, Howard Hawks, Jean Ne- 
gulesco, Henry King 
Inspired by the British film versions 
of Somerset short stories 
Quartet, Trio, Encore), Darryl Zanuck 
has come up with a quintet of tales by 
America’s O. Henry. The result, on the 
whole, is good entertainment. 
Each of the stories (The Cop and the 
Anthem, The Last Leaf, The Clarion 
Call, The Ransom of Red Chief, and 


Maugham’s 


The Gift of the Magi) demonstrates the 
surprise ending for which O. Henry was 
famous. Perhaps the most successful of 
the five is The Clarion Call, a brisk, in- 
triguing detective story featuring Dale 
Robertson and Richard Widmark. And 
with Fred Allen and Oscar Levant in 
the roles of two “con” men, the rollick- 
ing Ransom of Red Chief provides some 
unexpected fun that O. Henry, the 
master of surprises, would probably 
have approved. 

The studio has thrown stars into this 
film with a lavish hand—Charles Laugh- 
ton, Marilyn Monroe, Anne Baxter, 
Gregory Ratoff, Jeanne Crain, and Far- 
ley Granger to name a few—and the 
whole film is a fairly impressive tribute 
to O. Henry. It’s possible, though, that 
this same effect could have been 
achieved with one or two fewer stories. 
O. Henry's Full House is just a little 
too full. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 

Drama: “The Big Sky. “wr 
Ivanhoe. #/#The Miracle of Our Lady 
of Fatima. “Diplomatic Courier. 
wvThe Devil Makes Three. “Les 
Miserables. ~The Story of Will Rogers. 
“vrStory of Robin Hood. “~“@“The 
Quiet Man. “”The Winning Team. 
“Red Planet Mars. “The Crimson 
Pirate. “MWhat Price Glory. “One 
Minute to Zero. Lure of the Wilder- 
ness. Son of Ali Baba. “Untamed Fron- 
tier. “Glory Alley. Don’t Bother to 
Knock. 

Comedy : 44 Washington Story. “~“ 
Dreamboat. “Fearless Fagan. ~v~ 
Son of Paleface. “Pat and Mike. -w~ 
Francis Goes to West Point. 44“Jumping 
Jacks. “Monkey “Lost in 
Alaska. 

Musical: “MWhere's Charley? -vY 
Just for You. “The Merry Widow 
“Because You're Mine. 


Business. 


SENIORS! 


BE THE FIRST IN YOUR SCHOOL TO SELL 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


¢ q ic 4 





and earn 


Have plenty of spending money during 
your senior year. Printcraft’s wide selec 
tion of beautiful cords will enable you to 
sell your entire class. America’s best plan 
and highest commission rate. A_ free 
Memory Book given with each order. Free 
cards for agents 


Write today for free sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 


1509 Maple Street Scranton 5, Pa. 
sell classmates 


$ E N 1 0 R $ America’s most 


outstanding value in modern 


Graduation Name Cards 


Cards sell on sight; astounding 
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The New Moon 


(Continued from page 18) 


and I got nothing more from Podders 
for two or three days. And then one 
day, at lunch on a bit of ham, his face 
was all lit up, and I saw that Podders 
had some more news. 

“They've got it,” he said as soon as 
we were alone. “They've got Smettaby- 
Williams’ motive. Now they should be 
able to stop him.” 

“And what is it?” I asked 

“It was quite simple,” said Podders. 
“We might have guessed.” 

“Love, jealousy, greed,” I said. And 
then I added, “Spite. Those are four 
powerful motives, if I have got them in 
the right order. It doesn’t seem likely 
to be one of those, as far as I can see.” 

“No,” said Podders. “But what about 
the fifth? Have you thought of the fifth 
great motive?” 

“Why, vanity!” I said suddenly, as it 
flashed on me. 

“Exactly,” said Podders. 

I had never thought of it till that 
moment. 

“You see,” said Podders, “he wanted 
to be the man who gave the world a 
second moon. Others have wanted to 
leave their mark on the world. But that 
isn’t enough for this fellow. He wants 
to leave it on the universe. We praise 
men whose work is remembered for 
centuries. He wants that moon of his to 
shine through eternity. That's all he 
wants. And his motive is pure vanity.” 

“What are they going to do?” I asked. 

“Tt’s easy enough now,” he said, 
“now that they know what he is after. 
They'll communicate with him again, 
and they'll tell him straight out what 
they are going to do. If he goes on with 
his dangerous intention, they'll have 
him written down in the press in such 
a way that nobody will ever hear his 
name. And that can be done! He can 
have his moon all right, but nobody 
will ever associate it with him. 

“On the other hand, if he will agree 
to forgo his plans, they will arrange 
to have a big star named after him. 
Renamed, I should say. The Astron- 
omer Royal has been written to. It can 
be arranged. A vain fellow such as he 
is will like a thing like that, and they 
are trying to make him see he'll gain 
nothing the other way. I think it will 
stop him. He cares nothing for the 
human race. Those vain fellows never 
do. He only cares for his own pom- 
posity; and naming the Evening Star 
after him should tickle that. That is 
the one they have chosen.” 

That's all I heard from Podders at 
that time, and days passed by, and 
every morning I asked him if there was 
anything new. But he always shook his 
head. “He hasn’t answered,” he told me 


day after day. And day after day the 
strain increased, as we wondered if that 
frightful shock was to come to the 
world, or if Whitehall would be able 
to save Siberia from this fool who 
wanted to make a second moon, and 
who, according to Podders, could do 
it. 

One day, after another of those head- 
shakes and a murmured, “Not yet,” I 
said to Podders, “Let me see your 
book.” 

“It’s a secret and confidential, you 
know,” he said. 

But I knew from the way he said it 
that he was going to show me the book. 
And so he did. If you talk to these 
atomic scientists in the right way, 
they'll often tell you all they know. 
Later he came up to my room with his 
book. And I began to wade through 
the figures. 

I was looking, of course, for some 
flaw that would upset the whole 
scheme, though feeling all the time 
how impudent it was for me to try to 
find something wrong in a scientific 
formula that had evidently been most 
thoroughly worked out, and that had 
been passed as sound by a scientist se- 
lected from a Government office. It 
is one of the first things really ignorant 
people do, to try to find a flaw in a 
masterpiece. And that was what I was 
doing. 

“I thought you were going to tell us 
something about punctuation,” said 
Terbut. 

“I am,” said Jorkens. “And I told it 
to Podders. I said to him, “There's a 
decimal point left out on page 120.’ 
And so there was. The man had written 
down 1000001; and it ought to have 
been 1.000001. He shouldn’t have been 
so careless. There’s a lot of difference 
between the two. And the effect of it 
was to make his explosion a million 
times smaller than what he had calcu- 
lated. Quite a big bang even then, but 
not enough to drive off another moon. 
The whole thing had been worked out 
on paper, and luckily worked out 
wrong. 

“Well, Podders took all the credit 
for himself, and I didn’t grudge it to 
him, and he went to Whitehall and 
told them about it, and the high author- 
ity was delighted. His book was sent 
back to Smettaby-Williams, who was 
quite honest about it and admitted that 
it was a mistake and the decimal point 
should have been where I said.” 

“But you spoke,” said Terbut, “of a 
menace to all of us.” 

“Yes,” said Jorkens. 

“I don’t quite see what the menace 
was,” said Terbut, “if his figures were 
all wrong and he couldn't do it.” 

“Merely,” said Jorkens, “that the 
Evening Star was nearly named Smet- 
taby-Williams. Very nearly indeed.” 
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Sharpen your Venus Drawing 
Pencils. .and get set to enter 
the 26th Annual Venus-Scholastic 
Art Awards competition. You 
can be one of the winners whose 
pencil drawings win a valuable 
cash prize. There are 20 awards 
to aim at. So ask your Art 
Instructor today for all the facts 
about the famous Venus- 
Scholastic Awards. 
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win with Venus 


... the pencil that professional 
artists prefer because it is always 
strong, always smooth, always 
accurately graded in 17 degrees. 
The exclusive Venus colloidal 
process homogenizes the lead so 
that you get the crisp, sharp, 
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Russian Riddle 


(Continued from page 10 ) 


ances, he has been more often at Stalin’s 
side than his rivals. But there is no cer- 
tainty that he is actually Stalin’s heir- 
apparent. 

The tip-off may come at the Congress 
of the Russian Communist party. There 
Stalin may indicate unmistakably to the 
party and to the country at large whom 
he has chosen to take over the reins of 
the dictatorship 

This may be another possible reason 


for convening the Communist party 


congress—to assure the peaceful transfer 
of power from Stalin to his appointed 
heir 


New Five-Year Plan? 


Fact Three—There is a continued 
shortage of food and consumer goods in 
Soviet Russia. All reports from Allied 
embassies in Russia indicate that the 
vast majority of the Soviet people are 
ill-fed, ill-clad, and ill-housed. 

This is because the Soviet govern- 
ment has been exploiting most of the 
country’s resources for armament build- 
ing. 
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LIMERICK 


A fine-looking fellow named Ray 
Was lacking in pep every day 
Then Planters he tried 


Now he’s bursting with pride 


Example: Tor_he's popular, peppy. and qay 


PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES 
READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 


Anyone under the age of twenty may compete. 

Study the scene above and list on a sheet of paper ten mistakes 
you find in it. State each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit a last line to the above limerick. 
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Each contestant may submit more than one entry. Send empty 
Planters bag wrapper or labe! bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut 
with each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile showing Mr 
Peanut. On top of page write your name, age, home address, 
city and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your entry 
Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 400, 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y., to arrive by midnight February 27, 1953 
No entries accepted after that date. 
Prizes will be awarded to those submitting correct list of 10 mis- 
tokes, and whose limericks are considered best by the judges 
The judges’ decision is final. Winners will be announced in the 
issue of this magazine of April 29, 1953, as well as direct by 
mail. No other acknowledgement of entries will be made. In the 
<a event of a tie for any prize offered, a prize identical with that 
tied for will be awarded each fying contestant 


Since 1928 there have been four 
Five-Year Plans to increase the nation’s 
heavy industry. These Pyatiletkas (as 
they are called in Russian) have been 
long on heavy armaments but short on 
butter. Each time the Soviet people 
have been called upon to tighten their 
belts—to sacrifice civilian production for 
military production. 

The forthcoming Communist con- 
gress is expected to put its “O.K.” on a 
new Pyatiletka—the fifth one. Actually, 
it has been in operation for the past 17 
months. This plan calls for an over-all 
increase in industrial production of 70 
per cent above 1950. 

According to the New York Times, 
“The present economy of the Soviet 
Union is about on a par with the U. S. 
economy of 35 years ago. In steel pro- 
duction, a measure of heavy industry, 
the Soviets rank now where the U. S. 
stood in 1915. In output of leather 
shoes, a measure of consumer goods 
production, the present Russian figures 
compare with U. S. statistics for 1916.” 

Even if the goals of the new plan are 
met, the Soviet economy in 1955 will 
still be miles behind U. S. economy 
today. (See chart on page 10.) 

Again the emphasis in this new Pyati 
letka, according to the official announce- 
ment, is on “an all-around strengthening 
of the active defense of the Soviet coun- 
try.” This means more arms and conse- 
quently fewer consumer goods. 

In short, the new Pyatiletka can only 
spell poverty and privation for the 
pe ople 

The rulers in the Kremlin don’t have 
to consult fortune-tellers to realize that 
this does not sit well with the Soviet 
masses. For 35 years they have been fed 


| on promises of pie in the sky. Like 


people everywhere, they want peace and 
plenty, not guns and empty stomachs. 
This, then, may be still another rea 
son for the Communist congress--to 
whip up enthusiasm among the Soviet 
people for the new Five-Year Plan. 


Summary 


To sum up—No one this side of the 
Iron Curtain knows definitely why Stalin 
has summoned a Communist congress in 
Russia for October 5. But it may be for 
one or all of the following reasons: 

(a) to launch a new propaganda 
offensive; 

(b) to assure a peaceful succession 
to Stalin; and/or 

(c) to rally the Soviet masses for the 
latest Five-Year Plan. 

Che only safe predictions are (a) that 
every speech at the congress will in- 
clude a tribute to Stalin; (b) that all 
votes will be unanimous; and (c) that 
no delegate will have the audacity to 
“It is time for a change. 
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Getting Warm 


A small boy came home from school 
ene day proudly exhibiting a book, 
which he said he had won for accuracy 
in natural history. 

“However did you do that?” asked 
his mother. 

“The teacher asked how many legs 
an ostrich had and I said three.” 

“But an ostrich has only two legs,” 
his mother replied. 

“Well, all the rest of the class said 
four.” 


Balance Sheet 


Says Who? 

A Bostonian visited San Antonio and 
asked a native, “What is that dilapi- 
dated looking rain over there?” 

“That, suh, is the Alamo. In that 
building, suh, “136 immortal Texans 
held off an army of 15,000 of Santa 
Anna’s regulars for four days.” 

“Um-m-m,” said the Bostonian, “and 
who was that man on horseback on that 
hill over there?” 

“That, suh, is a statue of a Texas 
ranger. He killed 46 Apaches in single- 
handed combat and broke up 27 riots 
in his lifetime. Where you from, 
stranger?” 

“I'm from Boston. We have our 
heroes there, too. Paul Revere, for in- 
stance.” 

“Paul Revere!” snorted the Texan. 
“You mean that man who had to ride 


for help!” 
Future 


Strike! 
Teacher: “Who defeated the Philis- 
tines?” 
Butch: “Sorry, teach, I don’t follow 


the minor leagues.” 
Naval Air Gasport 














Collier's 


“Thanks a lot.” 


Signs of Life 


On a drinking fountain: “Old Face- 
ful.” 

In a courthouse stairway is a sign 
with an arrow and this message: “To 
Marriage License Bureay. Watch Your 
Step.” 

In the window of a steam bath em- 
porium: “We Make Young Colts Out of 
Old 45's.” 


Powerfax 


Kid Stuff 


Two young lads about nine years old 
were leaving a movie. One turned to 
the other and said critically, “That 
wasn’t such a bad picture if you shut 
your eyes during the mushy scenes and 
pretended he was strangling her instead 


of making love to her.” 
Roberta Peeden in The Woman 


In a Word 
A teacher, annoyed by his clock- 
watching students, covered the face of 
the clock with a sheet of cardboard on 
which he had lettered: “Time will pass. 
Will YOU?” 


Old Maid 


Lost Balance 
Sergeant: “Where is the balance of 
your rifle?” 
Recruit: “I don’t know—this is all 
they gave me.” 


Colgate Banter 


De-frosted 


A neighbor went over to a young 
bride’s house and found her in tears. 

“What's the matter, dear?” 

“I baked a cake and put it in the 
refrigerator early this morning and it 


isn’t frosted yet!” 
The X-Change 


& Timely Tale 


A few years age av ambitious clock 
peddler invaded ‘e'l-nigh inacces- 
sible region of the Ozark Mountains, 
counting on the absence of competition 
to help him garner a goodly volume of 
business. But sales were few and far 
between. In that region, time was not 
important, and no one seemed inter- 
ested in keeping track of it. Still he per- 
severed—until this incident sent him 
howling back to civilization. 

He paused before a ramshackle moun- 


tain cabin where an old native was sun- | 


ning himself on the veranda. The clock 
peddler began a conversation and was 
gradually getting around to the subject 
of clocks, when a boy came out to in- 
quire: “Whut time is it, Paw?” 

The aged native glanced at the 
shadow creeping across the porch and 
replied: “’Bout four planks till dinner 


time.” 
Wall Street Journal! 





TAB Gives You 
Fascinating Books 


At Lowest Cost 
—AND YOU GET ONE 


BOOK FREE FOR 
EVERY FOUR YOU BUY! 





| TOP-NOTCH 
BOOKS LIKE 
THESE FOR 
ONLY 25¢ 

AND 35¢ 


TAB TITLES 
INCLUDE: 


Mysteries 
Romance 
Famous classics 
Personal growth 
Teen-age fiction 


BS Discuss starting a TAB 
Club with your classmates. Ask 
your teacher to write for free 
materials and full information, 
including sample bovk. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Humor 

Animal stories 
Historical fiction 
Sports 

Story collections 


ES FY Se NS gy 


TO MY TEACHER: 

I'd like to do more reading 
and start my own collection 
of books. If a TAB Club is 
started in our cless, please 
enroll me as a member. 





Write your name on above line, tear 
out and hand to your teacher. 
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Teaching Guide to 


“America Votes, 1952” 


Biographies and Messages from 
Candidates (pp. 5-A—9-A) 


In these pages the background and 
qualifications for office of the President- 
ial and Vice-Presidential candidates of 
the two major parties are given. Both 
Presidential candidates in messages to 
youth written exclusively for Scholastic, 
emphasize that young people have an 
important stake in the present election. 


Assignment 

Imagine that you are the editor of a 
newspaper supporting one of the can- 
didates. Indicate in outline form what 
you would stress for your readers about 
your candidate’s qualifications. 


Discussion Question 

Since you are too young to vote, 
there is no particular reason why you 
should be interested in the present 
election campaign. Do you agree with 
that point of view? Explain. 


Things to Do 

A detailed list of activities which 
teen-agers can undertake in getting 
out the vote and demonstrating their 
interest in government is given in “How 
You Can Help” (p. 25-A). 


Election of a President (pp. 11-A, 

12-A, 13-A, 14-A, 16-A) 

In these articles we describe the 
organization of political parties, pic- 
ture the way to vote, discuss the elec- 
toral system, reapportionment of Con- 
gress based on the census, and the re- 
cent national conventions. 


Discussion Questions 

1. How many of you watched the 
Democratic and Republican national 
conventions on TV last July? Do you 
think the televising of the conventions 
made people more interested in poli- 
tics? Why? 

2. Without party organization a 
candidate for public office does not 
stand a chance of wiffning an election. 
Do you agree? Explain. Describe the 
organization of a political party from 
the precinct level up. Compare this 
organization with the organization of 
your student council elections. 

3. Although our population has in- 
creased greatly since 1910, the House 
of Representatives still has 435 mem- 
bers. Why? How has Congress provided 
for a fair system of dividing the 435 
seats among the 48 states? 

Things to Do 

1. A student can report on our party 
system compared with that of France 
or England. 


2. Have a round-table discussion on 
the electoral college system. (See the 
debates in World Week, Oct. 1, '52, 
Part I, or in the forthcoming issue of 
Senior Scholastic, Nov. 5, ’52. 


Who Can Vote and Who Does 
(p. 15-A) 
Reasons for failure of so many Amer- 
icans to exercise their right to vote and 
remedies for non-voting are considered. 


Assignment 

1. List five reasons given for the 
failure of Americans to vote. 

2. How would you improve the vot- 
ing record of Americans? 


Things to Do 

1. Student cartoonists may visualize 
the dangers of non-voting. 

2. Organize a town meeting discus- 
sion on the question: “Should voting 
be made compulsory in elections?” 

3. Interview people active in local 
government on the non-voting problem. 
Interviewers can report orally to the 
class. ‘ 


Platform and Issues 

(pp. 18-A, 21-A) 

The Democratic and Republican 
party platforms are abstracted in par- 
alle] columns under some 30 headings. 
A separate article analyzes and inter- 
prets the background of major cam- 
paign issues such as corruption and 
bureaucracy, inflation, civil rights, ete. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What do you regard as the major 
issue of the campaign? Why? Would 
Stevenson agree with you? Eisenhower? 
Why? 

2. In many instances the party plat- 
forms are so broad that people of op- 
posite views could stand on them. Do 
you agree with this statement? 


Things to Do 

1. Listen to at least one radio or TV 
program in which campaign issues are 
discussed. Report to the class: station, 
time, participants, summary of points of 
view presented, your reaction. 

2. How many newspapers are there 
in your city? (Most cities have only 
one newspaper; many towns have no 
local paper.) What editorial position 
have they taken on the candidates for 
the Presidency? What reasons does the 
editor give for his position? 

8. Poll the class (secret or open 
balloting) on the candidates. Repeat 
the poll just before the election. Any 
changes? Reasons? 


3-T 


Polls and Propaganda (p. 24-A) 


The history of political polls is re- 
viewed and newer techniques of radio 
and television are indicated. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What is meant by a “sample” in 
poll taking? What lessons did pollsters 
learn from the Literary Digest fiasco in 
1936? What lessons did they learn from 
their more recent failure in predicting 
the outcome of the Truman-Dewey 
election in 1948? 

2. Do the results of polls when 
published influence the way voters cast 
their ballots? Defend your answer. 

3. If you were directing the cam- 
paign for Eisenhower or Stevenson 
which media of communication would 
you emphasize: radio, TV, newspapers, 
or magazines? 


A Picture History of American 
Political Parties (p. 26-A) 
Class “historians” can study the pic- 

tures and use them for take-off points 
on term papers. A single campaign can 
be studied with attention to person- 
alities, issues, campaign tactics, com- 
parisons with today. 


Election Scorecard (p. 31) 


On the evening of Election Day and 
the day following, all students may 
record the returns by radio and news- 
paper. They should fill in the electoral 
votes in the proper columns, total the 
results at bottom, and underline the 
winners in the Senatorial and guberna- 
torial races. . 





Answers to America Votes Quiz 

I. Know Your Candidates: 1-S; 2-N; 
3-E; 4-S; 5-SP; 6-N; 7-E; 8-E; 9-SP; 10-S. 

II. Know the Issues: 1-R; 2-D; 3-B; 4-N; 
5-D; 6-R; 7-B; 8-D; 9-D; 10-B; 11-D; 
12-D; 13-R; 14-B; 15-N; 16-B; 17-B; 18-D; 
19-B; 20-N. 

III. Know Your Government: 1-approxi- 
mately one-third; 2-population; 3-21; 4- 
51%; 5-reapportionment. 


Answer to America Votes Puzzle 
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Off the Press 


They Went to College, by Ernest Have- 
mann and Patricia S. West. Harcourt, 
Brace, N. Y., 277 pp., $4. 


The ultimate political fact about col- 
lege graduates, according to Mr. Have- 
mann, a journalist, and Dr. West, a 
sociologist, is that “Like most non-grad- 
uates, most graduates seem to leave 
politics to the professionals.” Other po- 
litical facts derived from this study of 
9,000 replies to questionnaires are that 
most college graduates are Republicans, 
and that at least one-third are. inde- 
pendent voters. 

The authors also look into many other 
phases; for example, the success of mar- 
riage relationships of college graduates, 
the home versus career problem, the 
religious affiliations of graduates, the re- 
lationship between campus activities 
and later business success, comparative 
incomes of various graduates, the status 
of “Princeton Versus Podunk” gradu- 
ates, and the graduates’ views of col- 
lege. Respondents to the questionnaire, 
sponsored by Time Magazine, included 
graduates of classes before 1900 and re- 
cent graduates. 

The numerous graphs and charts are 
clear and frequently make the accom- 
panying text redundant. Mr. Havemann, 
whose job it was to make dry statistics 
come to life, has sought to make the 
study palatable for the general reader. 
Sometimes, however, his wit becomes 
too labored to enliven basically inter- 
esting findings. 


Religious Values in Education, by Ward 
Madden. Harper, N. Y. 203 pp., $3. 


“There are schools, too few in num- 

ber, in which the forming of a circle of 
chairs replaces the raised hand . 
where the friendly pat on the shoulder 
instead of the command of the drill 
sergeant expresses the prevalent qual- 
ity of human relations; where the ques- 
tion becomes a symbol of honest doubt 
and curiosity instead of a weapon. . 
[t is in this kind of school that Ward 
Madden, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion at Brooklyn College, hopes to de- 
velop religious values. 

Mr. Madden's religious values are 
those which we customarily identify un- 
der the riore prosaic rubric—citizenship 
training. Children should plan together 
for the solution of problems which they 
recognize as worth solving. The teacher 
should be a guide and not a taskmaster 
who rewards the winners in a competi- 
tion. The “religious” values to be de- 
rived from this approach, according to 
Madden, are an ability of the young to 
work together cooperatively. He be- 
lieves that such techniques developed in 


the schools will carry over into the com- 
munity and make for a better world. 
There is little in this program which is 
new to those who have been following 
modern educational trends. Madden's 
contribution lies in his identification of 
citizenship values with religious values. 

It is unfortunate that, in supporting 
his educational program with anthropo- 
logical and sociological findings, the 
author has adopted such forbidding 
chapter headings and terminology as 
“The Integration and Differentiation of 
Value,” “The Valuational Mode,” ete. 
Once the language barrier is breached, 
however, teachers will be absorbed by 
the classroom experiences on which 
Madden reports, and his plea for spir- 
itual values in education. 


World Horizons for Teachers, by Leon- 
ard S. Kenworthy. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, N. Y. 160 pp., $3.25. 


Dr. Kenworthy, of Brooklyn College, 
believes that too many of us are giving 
our students a 19th-century outlook on 
a 20-century world. To meet the needs 
of our times, he urges more vigorous 
teacher-training programs and, in gen- 
eral, encouraging world-mindedness in 
all phases of school and community life. 

An experienced teacher, Dr. Ken- 
worthy is fully aware of the difficulties 
in the path of this vast- undertaking. It 
is nothing less than a program for in- 
suring the world against war. Basic to 
the success of the activities suggested 


by Dr. Kenworthy are teachers who are 
themselves well-adjusted personalities 
with a world outlook. This integrated 
individual should be, ideally, an expert 
in human relations, rooted in his own 
country and culture but appreciative of 
other countries and cultures, informed 
about the contemporary world scene, 
active in strengthening the United Na- 
tions. 

But Dr. Kenworthy is willing to settle 
for something less than perfection. He 
describes experiments in various schools 
and communities, indicates the require- 
ments for a successful program, and 
refers to numerous aids including associ- 
ations, books, pamphlets, films, film- 
strips, etc. Opposed to fads which 
might take the form of “world-minded- 
ness week,” he concludes with a check- 
list of activities for developing world- 
minded teachers and pupils. 


You Be the judge, edited by Ashley 
Halsey, Jr. A. S. Barnes & Co., New 
York. 91 pp., $1. 


Able lawyers with a sense of humor 
have collaborated to give you a 
treat. Gathered in this slender book are 
about 75 cases involving accidents, con- 
tracts, crimes, marriage, and other mat- 
ters which come before the courts. The 
facts in each case are offered with a 
light but factual touch. You are then 
in position to improvise a verdict. Di- 
rectly below the statement of the case 
is the decision of the court. You will 
conclude after a time that the ways of 
the law are mysterious. The line draw- 
ings give a hilarious touch to basically 
serious matters. 

Howarp L. Hurwitz 





OUR EDITORIAL PLATFORM 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. are published to promote the education 
for enlightened citizenship of students in the schools of the United States. 


believe profoundly in, and strive to inspire faith in: 
the worth and dignity of the individual; 


high moral and spiritual values; 


the democratic way of life, with its basic liberties and responsibilities for all; 
the American system of constitutional, representative government; 

free competitive enterprise and free labor working for abundant production; 
cooperation and understanding among all peoples for the peace of the world. 


We are unalterably opposed to communism, fascism, or any other system 
in which men become the slaves of a master state. 


We aim to present the clearest explanation of current affairs, the best con- 
temporary thought and creative expression, and the most helpful guidance 
for adjustment to life, adapted to the understanding and interests of youth. 
Good citizens honestly differ on important public questions, and the young 

people of today need training under wise teachers to participate in solving 
these problems as the adult citizens of tomorrow. We therefore believe that 
all sides of these problems should be impartially discussed in the schools and 
in classroom magazines with deep respect for facts and for logical thinking. 
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Again... one of the most remarkable votes 
of confidence in the history of American Industry 


1916 


When the people have complete freedom of choice 
—in the polling booth, or at the market place— 
only the worthy survive, only the outstanding 
attain leadership! For over 37 years more peo- 
“ple have ridden on Goodyear tires than on any 
other kind. Such consistent public preference 
has been enjoyed by few American companies. 


Again in 1952... as in every single year for the last 37 years 
MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


GOODSYEAR 


AKRON 16, OnI® 





Day of Decision 


NCE every four years for a few brief weeks the 

American people go through a spasm of wild ex- 
citement. From July to November the spotlight of their 
attention is focused on one thing: Who will be the next 
Pres:dent of the United States? 

November 4, 1952, is the Day of Decision. It is the 
day when each individual citizen who cares enough to 
vote expresses his secret hopes and wishes for his coun- 
try during the next four years. No matter how humble 
he or she is, he has his chance then to take his part in 
running his own government. 

What does it matter whether General Eisenhower or 
Governor Stevenson lives in the White House after next 
January? Most Americans fervently support one or the 
other of the two tickets because they believe that it is 
vitally important for the safety and welfare of America 
what kind of men manage our affairs and what kind of 
ideas they have about this country and its future. Will 
our nation be happier, more prosperous, more united, 
more just, more secure? Will America rise to its new 
responsibilities and lead the world more surely toward 
lasting peace? At a time of great danger and tension 
both without and within, it is right to demand from 
political candidates honest and definite answers. 


And we should remember that it is not just a Presi- 
dent and a Vice-President we are electing on November 
4. The chart below will show you why. In this election 
we shall choose the Congress that will support or ham- 
per the new President in his policies. In more than half 
our states we shall choose new governors and legisla- 
tures. In thousands of cities, towns, and counties we 
shall choose new leaders. 

For twenty years Scholastic Magazines have pub- 
lished during each Presidential campaign a supplement 
like this called America Votes. Its object is to help you 
students of America to understand our system of elec- 
tions and the fine points of the campaign. It gives you 
the facts you need to make up your own minds on the 
great decisions facing us. 

America Votes is absolutely non-partisan. Its editors 
lean over backwards to avoid the slightest favoritism to 
either party. And as the best insurance of impartiality, 
they have submitted its contents to and consulted with 
representatives of both the Republican and the Demo- 
cratic National Committees. 





Contents copyright, 1952, by Scholastic Corporation. Price of this issue: 
20 cents. Additional copies may be purchased from Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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. THE PRESIDENT and VICE-PRESIDENT 
(by Electors of the 48 States) 
for 4-year terms 


+ 





THE CONGRESS 


HOUSE THE 
OF SENATE 


32 of the 96 members 
for 6-year terms; 

3 additional Senators 
to fill vacancies 


REPRESENTATIVES 


435 members 
for 2-year terms 





- GOVERNORS 


30 to be elected for 
varying terms of 

2-4 years; some 
Lieutenant Governors, 
judges, and other 
state officials 


LEGISLATURES 


About 7500 members, 
all of two houses, 
except Nebraska (one); 
some for 2-, some for 
4-year terms 


as 
quel 


Ses ad 


CITY, TOWN, and COUNTY OFFICIALS 

(about 200,000) 
Including mayors, commissioners, clerks, sheriffs, 
judges, councilmen, aldermen, selectmen, members 
of boards of education, etc., for varying terms 














An Informed Electorate 


The Electrical Industry Serves Democracy 


On Flection Dav, November 4th, the 
democratic ideal of a well-informed eclec- 
torate choosing the candidates of their 
own choice will be nearer realization than 
at any other time in history. The con- 
ventions of the two major parties this 
last July were attended, via television, 
by 60,000,000 people. Since that time, 
an even larger number of voters have 
been able to sce and hear General Eisen- 
hower and Governor Stevenson, the 
candidates for the Presidency. Not since 
the early years of our country have we 
come so close to government of and by 


the people. 


The Late 1700’s 


When the United States was a nation of 
4,000,000 people, all living along the 
Eastern seaboard, the voters knew well 
the candidates for office and the issues 
they represented. Then too, the ferment 
of the Revolution and the problems of a 
new country stirred emotions and in- 
terest to unusual heights. The ideal of our 
government's being a town meeting on 
a national scale was not impossible. 

As the United States grew, however, 
and as settlers moved westward, first 
across the Alleghanies and later the 
Rockies, our country became so vast and 
our numbers so great that the national 
government became more and more re- 
mote from the people it represented. 


The Late 1800’s 


By the late 1800's, when our country 
stretched from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and we had become a nation of over 
60,000,000 people, the voters were al- 
most completely out of touch with their 
President and Congress. In the clection 
of 1892, when the electrical industry was 
in its infancy and General Flectric was 
just beginning, the voting public knew 
very little of the candidates for office, 
their campaigns, or the conventions which 
had selected them. 

The large metropolitan newspapers 
gave fairly extensive coverage to the 
political conventions of that year and to 
the campaigns which followed them, but 
the readers of the papers in the smaller 
cities had to gather their information 
from a few columns of small type. And 
the millions who lived in towns and rural 
areas who had to depend on weekly papers 
for their news knew even less about 
whom and what they were voting for. 


Politics — 1892 


In following the reports of the 1892 
political conventions, the reader finds 
that politics has changed very little 
over the years. Change names and dates, 
and the conventions then and now are 
strikingly similar. The Republicans met 
in Minneapolis carly in June. Harrison, 
just completing his first term as Presi- 
dent, and Blaine were the leading con- 
tenders for the Presidential nomination. 
Harrison controlled the convention ma- 
chinery including the all-important Cre- 
dentials Committee. The  oppesition 
charged that’ his strength lay entirely in 
those states which always went Re- 
publican or which never went Republi- 
can, while their man’s strength lay in 
the doubrful states whose votes would 
decide the election. Since there were 
several contested delegations, particularly 
from the South, the first three days were 
spent reviewing their claims for being 
seated. The nomination was really de- 
cided on Thursday morning when the 
Harrison forces decided to test their 
strength on the question of seating the 
Louisiana delegation pledged to their 
man. The argument was bitter, but when 
they won, they knew their man was in. 
The Blaine forces continued to fight and 
whipped up a tremendous demonstration 
when their man was nominated on Fri- 
day morning. The vote went to Harrison 
on the first ballot later that day, however. 
Unfortunately for the voters the evening 
papers went to press when the balloting 
was only half over, and it still looked as 
if Blaine could stop Harrison and be 
nominated himsc|f. 

While readers were given fairly com- 
plete reports of the convention activities, 
there had bean no political news before 
the convention met, and afterwards there 
was only an occasional paragraph until 
September 7th. On that date Harrison’s 
first big campaign pronouncement was 
printed in full—but, on the inside pages, 
for, on the day before, Jim Corbett had 
knocked out John L. Sullivan after 
twenty-one rounds of bitter fighting, and 
the front pages were given over to ac- 
counts of that fight. 

Two weeks later the Democrats met in 


Chicago. The leading candidate , and 
popular choice was Grover Cleveland, 
who had been the Democratic standard 
bearer in the last two campaigns, winning 
in '84 and losing in ’88. His leading op- 
ponent was Senator Hill, who was backed 
by the professional politicians, who felt 
that Cleveland had neglected them during 
his term in office. 

By the time the convention mer, Hill’s 
chances were dim, and his backers were 
looking for “anyone to stop Cleveland.” 
Feeling ran high, but after Cleveland’s 
supporters forced through his nomination 
at four o'clock Friday morning, all the 
delegates pledged him their support. On 
Friday, the contest for the Vice Presi- 
dential nomination was close. Adlai EF. 
Stevenson, grandfather of the present 
candidate, was within a few vores at 
the end of the first ballot; then states 
began to switch their votes, and an hour 
later his nomination was made unanimous. 


The Electorate 1892-1952 


If the conventions of ’92 and this year 
were alike, however, the vorer’s knowl- 
edge of them was not. Methods of com- 
munication were not keeping pace with 
our great growth. First-hand knowledge 
was limited to the 20,000 who crowded 
into the Wigwam in Chicago and to the 
much smaller number who had been in 
Minneapolfs. And how many of them 
saw or heard much is doubtful. For the 
first time convention halls were lighted 
by electricity, but there were no ampli- 
fying systems, and a newsman reported 
from Chicago, “I do not believe that 
more than 1000 have been able to sce or 
hear anything that has taken place on the 
platform.” The ideal of an informed 
democracy was far away. 


Communications 

In the past sixty years clectricity has 
become man’s most useful servant. \nd 
one of the electrical industry’s greatest 
contributions has been in the field of 
communications. First through radio and 
later through television man was given 
the medium by which the free inter- 
change of ideas so vital to a democratic 
nation is possible. 

When 10,000,000 listeners heard the 
radio broadcast of the 1924 conventions, 
our dreams of a truly democratic nation 
came nearer realization. And this year 
when 60,000,000 Americans have been 
able to see and hear our political leaders 
via tclevision, the ideal of the national 
town meeting has been reached. So the 
electrical industry gives proof to one of 
its proudest claims, that it is the servant 
of the people. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 








To the Youth 


of America 


A Personal Message from 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
Republican Candidate for President 


| ee years you young people have been writing me 
letters, telling me of your hopes and fears. I have 
read these letters very carefully, and I have listened 
thoughtfully to what you have had to say, for yours is 
the voice of the future. 

You have told me about the kind of world you hope 
to live in. You hope for a world at peace, in which you 
can plan for your own future without the fear of war 
constantly haunting you and making it seem worthless 
to make plans. 

You hope for a chance to better yourselves, to get 
ahead in the world, to have jobs, homes, and children. 

You hope to live under a government dedicated to 
the great principles of liberty and equality with justice 
under the law. You hope that that government will be 
strong and free and that its integrity will be beyond 
challenge. 

But above all you hope for a world in which human 
freedom wil! flourish, in which every individual—man, 
woman and child—can live in dignity. 

This is the world you want, and it is the same world 
that our people have always wanted. It is the American 
Dream. But now many of you think it is slipping away 
from us. You see war and the threat of war. Economic 
distress, dislocations, and: strife. Crushing taxes and 
recurring deficits. A government humbled and shamed 
by corruption and communist infiltration. You are won- 
dering which way America is going, up or down. 

I cannot say to you that there is a magic formula that 
will solve all our problems. There is no easy way out of 
our present difficulties. But this I can say. If we are wise 
in our choice of leaders and true to the faith of our 
ancestors, and courageous in dealing with the problems 
of the day, then we will come successfully through this 
time of perils, and we will achieve this American 
Dream. 

Courage, patriotism, faith, and the determination of 
each of us to do his part—in these lie the salvation of 
our people. 

What then is the part for young people? Most of you 
cannot vote. You do not hold public office. Few ask 
your opinions. What can you do? 

Until our people recognize that a person old enough 










to fight for his country is certainly old enough to vote, 
you will not be able to take part in major decisions. But 
you can do important things just the same. 

You can prepare yourselves to participate in the active 
political life of the nation. While still in school you can 
learn of our great heritage, make it a part of your be- 
liefs, prepare to uphold it. You can study our political 
system and how it operates. Help in political campaigns. 
Work with party and district groups. Get out the vote. 
Study the problems of your own communities and help 
find solutions for them. 

Our free society rests on the active interest of its citi- 
zens. Every citizen has a direct responsibility to be 
informed about and to take part in public affairs. And if 
you young people do learn to fulfill these responsibilities 
effectively, then I have no apprehensions for the future 
of our people. : 

When a group of citizens of Kansas, where I grew up, 
came to me with the proposal to establish a foundation 
which would bear my name, I told them I would sup- 
port the project if they devoted it to education for citi- 
zenship. When I was active as President of Columbia 
University we established the Citizenship Education 
Project, which helps schools to teach young people the 
great blessings of American freedom and how to play 
their part in public life. That project began on a small 
scale, but now it has spread to hundreds of schools 
across the country, and tens of thousands of young 
people are today learning better how to act as citizens. 
I believe in teaching young people about government 
and in giving them active experience with government. 

The young people of America have a glorious future. 
No people anywhere have a better opportunity than you 
to learn those basic values and practices which will keep 
alive the sacred spirit of freedom. No people ever in- 
herited so glorious a tradition. I know that you will meet 
the challenges of the present day; that you will carry 
forward the American Dream; and that with your 
energy, enthusiasm, and honest hearts, our future is safe. 


Day Plo hoc 
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Dwight David Eisenhower 


REPUBLICAN PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE 


**EUMIRST IN WAR, first in peace, first in the hearts of his 

countrymen.” So spoke “Light Horse-Harry” Lee, de- 
scribing our first President, George Washington. Today this 
description is being applied to another American soldier- 
statesman, to General of the Army Dwight David Eisen- 
hower, Republican candidate for President. 

Dwight Eisenhower was born Oct. 4, 1890, at Denison, 
Texas, the third of seven sons. When he was one year old, 
his father, who was working as a railroad hand, gave up 
his job and moved to Abilene, Kansas. The Eisenhowers 
bought a frame house there, on the “wrong” side of the 
Santa Fe railroad tracks. That house is now a town museum. 

After graduating from Abilene High School, Dwight 
Eisenhower went to the U.S. Military Academy at West 
Point, where he ranked 61st in the class of 1915. When the 
first world war broke out, he was a lieutenant. He kept 
asking to be sent to France. But he didn’t make it. Instead, 
as a temporary lieutenant colonel, he finished the war com- 
manding six thousand men at a tank training center. 

The decisive point in General Eisenhower's upward career 
in the Army came in 1926. He was sent to the Command 
and General Staff School, the Army’s school for future gen- 
erals at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. Eisenhower graduated 
at the top of his class, and from then on was marked as a 
coming man. He became a troop instructor and tank com- 
mander. In 1935 he served a turn in the Philippines as 
chief of staff to General Douglas MacArthur. 

Soon after the Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor, Brigadier 
Genera] Eisenhower received a telephone call, stating that the 
boss, General George Marshall, U. S. Chief of Staff, wanted 
to see him. That call was the start of Eisenhower's fabulous 
wartime rise. In March, 1942, he was a major general. 
By July, 1942, he had risen to lieutenant general, and was 
commanding the American troops in Europe. That fall, he 
led the allied landings in North Africa in the first successful 
assault against the Axis hosts, and, in 1943, was made a full 
general. 

From 1943 to 1945, General Eisenhower was at the peak 


Wide World 


of his wartime fame. As commander-in-chief of the Allied 
invasion of Europe on D-Day (June 6, 1944), he controlled 
troops of a dozen different nationalities. He led not only 
soldiers, but also statesmen and diplomats, Eisenhower. be 
came famous as the man who could make conflicting ele- 
ments agree. His smile was a symbol of harmony. Politicians 
who quarreled with each other, generals who were on bad 
terms, all trusted “Ike” and under his leadership were able 
to work successfully together. 

On May 7, 1945, what was left of the German army sur- 
rendered, and like many millions of other American sol 
diers, Genera] Eisenhower soon came home. As Army chiet 
of staff for the next two years he supervised the demobiliza- 
tion of the American troops and set the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force on their road to unification. 

In 1948, when he retired from the Army, General Eisen- 
hower was faced with a bewildering choice of jobs. He could 
have been nominated for President by either party. He was 
offered over fifty top industrial posts. But he was anxious 
to avoid politics, and preferred education to industry. In 
1948 he became president of Columbia University. Though 
not a great scholar, he was an excellent writer and speake: 
and an able administrator of a large organization. 

Then, in 1950, the Communists attacked Korea. The coun- 
tries of western Europe were divided, weak, and frightened 
at the Russian threat. They needed a leader who could give 
them hope and confidence, and their choice of this leader 
was unanimous. They turned to Eisenhower who had already 
led them to victory. In December, 1950, by appointment of 
President Truman, Eisenhower left Columbia and returned 
to Europe as commander-in-chief of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization army (NATO). There he did another 
great job of organization and statesmanship among people 
of many nations. Ike is without doubt the most popular 
American with Europeans in recent times. 

But, within a year, the politicians were at him again. 
Another election was coming up, and both parties wanted 
him as their candidate. Eisenhower refused to discuss poli- 
tics until he had succeeded in his mission of forming an 
army to defend the West against attack from Russia. For 
months, politicians streamed to Paris begging him to say 
that he would run for the Presidency. Finally, the General 
agreed. In January, 1952, he announced that he was a 
Republican, and in June he gave up his job in Europe 
and returned home to campaign for the Republican nomina- 
tion. The struggle between him and Senator Taft, his chief 
rival at the Republican convention, turned largely on the 
issue of foreign policy, and Eisenhower's victory represented 
the triumph of the liberal, internationalist wing of his party. 

General Eisenhower was married in 1916 to Mamie Doud 
of Denver, and has one son, John, an army major now in 
Korea, and three grandchildren, one boy and two girls. 
His wife says that her husband “likes to know everything 
and is a brilliant conversationalist. I’ve listened to him for 
thirty-six years and he still fascinates me.” 

The Eisenhowers still live officially when in New York 
City at the mansion of the president of Columbia University. 
They have recently bought a farm, however, at Gettysburg, 
Pa., not far from Washington. 


Candidate “Ike” is an enthusiastic grandfather. Here he is 
shown at the airport greeting Barbara, David, and baby 
Susan, children of Major John Eisenhower and his wife (back 
row). Between them stands the General's wife, Mamie. 








To the Youth 
of America 


A Personal Message from 


ADLAI E. STEVENSON 


Democratic Candidate for President 


T IS perhaps trite to suggest to the teen-age youth of 
America that you should be actively interested in 
government, its procedures, policies and candidates. It 
is a theme of which you are constantly reminded in your 
classrooms, churches, and homes. Even in your moments 
of relaxation this message is pounded at you by way of 
the press, movies, radio, and television. But that which 
is trite is also sometimes very important and today the 
message is especially vital and compelling. 

The great national issues, domestic and foreign, which 
confront voters in a Presidential election year are not 
limited in their impact to the adult world. Their effect 
upon youth, including generations yet unborn, is often 
intimate and crucial. Either now or in the future youth 
is the beneficiary or the victim of almost every decision 
of national policy made by government. 

Youth also is the inheritor of the past and the molder 
of the future. The responsibilities and burdens of your 
elders will be yours tomorrow, perhaps in even greater 
measure as science opens new vistas of the universe to 
the control of mankind. 

In a democracy public policies undergo constant re- 
examination. Changes in political, social, and economic 
conditions may render obsolete or unworkable policy 
judgments that were sound in the past. 

Yours will be the obligation of creating, amending, 
and clarifying the policies of your day. To do this wisely 
and justly requires vision, courage, and understanding. 
These qualities are not acquired easily. They come from 
accumulated knowledge and experience. 

The development of that understanding is not an easy 
task. In forming opinions on public questions you may 
be tempted to substitute for painstaking study and 
analysis an easy reliance upon the popular phrases or 
slogans of the day. A proposal may be attacked as 
“socialistic” or “reactionary,” as is often the case. Such 
an attack explains or answers nothing in itself. These 
words are merely symbols of broad, elusive concepts. 
They can be given meaning only through an apprecia- 
tion of the relation of government to the legitimate 
needs and aspirations of the people. 












It was just a few years ago, for example, that child 
welfare laws and laws regulating the maximum hours 
of employment were assailed as “socialistic” and as an 
arbitrary governmental interference with free enterprise 
and right of contract. The courts at first sustained that 
challenge, but later reversed their position and upheld 
such laws in recognition of the principle that the pro- 
tection of the health and safety of women and children 
was a matter of legitimate governmental concern. 

You will learn that many issues are complex and dif- 
ficult to.determine. Every cause becomes a crusade with 
able proponents and opponents. The decision often re- 
quires an evaluation of delicate, complex, and com- 
peting principles and concepts. I would urge, therefore, 
that you train your faculties to analyze issues in the 
light of knowledge and with a perspective of the factors 
involved. 

In these campaign weeks you will have many oppor- 
tunities to hear the candidates discuss the major issues 
of this year’s Presidential campaign. I hope you will 
avail yourself of those opportunities, whether or not 
you are old enough to vote. 

I have often been asked what I consider the essential 
attributes of character for men in public life to have. 
I believe intellectual honesty and political morality are 
the most essential. By intellectual honesty I mean the 
will and conviction to formulate and carry out policies 
that serve the paramount interest of the nation, rather 
than the special interest of a particular group. By politi- 
cal morality I mean that sense of duty and obligation 
which holds public service to be a public trust and 
abhors any manifestation of corruption or evil. 

The more young people concern themselves with 
public affairs, the more they apply their vigor and vision 
and intelligence to public problems and the selection of 
the best public officers, the more certain it will be that 
we will have good government at every level—local, 
state and national. 
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Adlai Ewing Stevenson 


DEMOCRATIC PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE 


T the Democratic convention in Chicago, a fight was on. 

A dozen leaders were maneuvering to become their 

party's choice for President. One leader alone was struggling 

not to be nominated. He said, jokingly, that if he were given 

the nomination, he would “shoot himself.” The Democratic 

delegates took that chance. They nominated the reluctant 
candidate. 

Adlai Ewing Stevenson, Governor of Illinois, the man 
who didn’t want to be President, has been an “amateur” 
in politics. Although he has held important jobs in the na- 
tional administration, it was not until 1948 that he ran for 
elective office for the first time. In that race for the Gov- 
ernorship of Illinois, he ran farther ahead of his opponent 
than anyone else had ever done, carrying the state by 
572,000 votes, while President Truman won it by 33,000. 
Since taking office, he has won a reputation as one of the 
best governors Illinois ever had. 

Adlai Stevenson was born Feb. 5, 1900, in Los Angeles, 
member of a family whose roots go back to the pre-Revolu- 
tionary period. He was named for his grandfather, Vice- 
President in the Cleveland Administration of 1892-1896. 
(The name is pronounced Ad-lay, and is derived from a 
minor character in the Old Testament, I Chronicles: 27, 29.) 

When Adlai Stevenson was six years old, his family moved 
back to their home town of Bloomington, IIl., and he at- 
tended public school before going on to Choate School in 
Connecticut to prepare for college. He graduated from 
Princeton in 1922, went to Harvard Law School for two 
years, and worked eighteen months on a Bloomington paper, 
the Pantagraph, owned by his family. Then he returned to 
law school at Northwestern University, passed the bar 
examination in 1926, and settled down in a leading Chicago 
law firm. 

Mr. Stevenson was one of the many bright young lawyers 
who went to Washington in 1933 to work for the Govern- 
ment under the New Deal. His first job was in the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration, which reorganized the 
production system of American farming. Then he went on 
to work for the Federal Alcohol Control Commission. After 


Adlai Stevenson has three upstanding boys, shown here 
with their father during the recent Governors’ Conference. 
Left to right, they are: John Fell, 16; Adiai Jr., 22, now a 
trainee in the Marine Corps; the Governor; and Borden, 19. 


two years in Washington, Steyenson returned to private law 
practice in Chicago until 1941. He was recalled again to 
Washington as special assistant to Secretary of the Navy, 
Frank Knox, a Chicago Republican. He remained in this 
post throughout the period of the Navy’s wartime expansion, 
until Knox’s death in 1943. 

His experience in foreign affairs began in 1943, when 
President Roosevelt sent him on a mission to Italy to plan 
our occupation of that country. On this six-week trip, he 
used to skip away from the official party, and talk informally 
with Italians, using Italian-speaking G.I.’s as interpreters. 

Two years later, Mr. Stevenson became special assistant 
to Secretary of State Stettinius, and, after him, to Secretary 
James Byrnes. He was press spokesman for the United States 
delegation at the international conference which drafted the 
United Nations Charter at San Francisco in 1945. In Lon- 
don, later in the year, Stevenson, again representing the 
United States at the United Nations, was described as hav- 
ing “won immense popularity . . . by his tact and ability 
to understand the other fellow’s viewpoint.” He continued 
to represent the United States at various United Nations 
meetings until 1947. 

When he returned to Chicago in 1947, his friends backed 
him as a “clean-up” candidate against the Illinois Republi- 
can administration of Gov. Dwight Green. During the eight 
months campaign, Stevenson traveled through [Illinois in a 
borrowed car, making as many as a dozen speeches a day, 
in which he attacked the “scandalous and thriftless adminis- 
tration, broken promises, and cynical sale of privilege” 
by the Republicans. After the first of these speeches, re- 
porters were saying that a “dazzling new political star had 
been born.” The reporters were right. Stevenson won the 
election by a smashing majority, running well ahead of 
the rest of the ticket. In his inaugural address, the new 
Governor promised the people of his state, “plain talk, hard 
work, and prairie horse sense.” 

Governor Stevenson kept this promise. He has cut down 
the swollen state payroll, improved its welfare program, 
reorganized its corrupt state police, rebuilt its roads, and 
increased aid to schools. He has not hesitated to veto 
popular bills passed by the Legislature when he thought 
they were undesirable. Yet he has won a surprising degree 
of cooperation from a Republican-controlled Legislature. He 
works long hours, often late into the night, and allows him- 
self little recreation, except an occasional game of tennis. 
He spends his spare time traveling about Illinois on inspec- 
tion trips by private airplane and automobile. 

Although he lives this stern life, the Governor enjoys 
people and conversation so much that his schedule of 
appointments is constantly getting out of control. He has a 
great reputation as a conversationalist and as a witty 
speaker. Though independently wealthy, he practices strict 
economy in personal as well as public affairs. His one extrava- 
gance is a fine stock farm where he sometimes goes to relax. 

Mr. Stevenson is a Presbyterian. He and his former wife, 
Ellen Borden, have three sons. Because his wife did not 
like public life, she sued him for divorce in 1949. He did 
not contest it, and has since lived alone. If he becomes 
President, the first lady of the land will probably be his 
sister, Mrs. Ernest L. Ives. 
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Richard M. Nixon 


Republican Candidate for Vice President 


OW far and how fast can a young man go in American 

politics? For an answer to that question, look at Senator 
Richard M. Nixon of California. It took just over four years 
in public life for Mr. Nixon to get himself into the Senate, 
where he was the youngest member. Now, a year and a 
half later, he is, at 39, one of the youngest candidates ever 
to be nominated for the Vice-Presidency. 

Senator Nixon was born on Jan. 9, 1913, at Yorba Linda, 
California, where his parents operated a citrus farm. After 
graduating from Whittier High Schoo] he worked his way 
through Whittier College and Duke University Law School 
in North Carolina. He was graduated from Duke in 1937. 

During the war, Mr. Nixon served as a ground aviation 
officer in the South Pacific, and earned two battle stars. 
He decided to enter politics while he was still in the army 
awaiting discharge, because he heard that the Republicans 
were looking for a man to run against Jerry Voorhis, Demo- 
cratic Representative from California’s 12th district. Al- 
though he was completely green at politics, Nixon was 
chosen to run, and won his campaign by nearly 16,000 votes. 

Representative Nixon became known nationally through 
the Alger Hiss-Whittaker Chambers case. The House Un- 
American Activities Committee, of which he was a mem- 
ber, was investigating the evidence provided by Chambers, 
trying to decide whether it justified indicting Hiss. When 
other members of the committee wanted to give up the 
case, Representative Nixon persisted and persuaded the 
committee to continue the search. It was largely because 
of Nixon’s determination that Hiss was finally convicted. 

In 1947, Representative Nixon visited Italy, Greece and 
Turkey, and returned convinced that we should continue 
sending aid to our European allies. He supported the 
bi-partisan foreign policy, becoming known as a member 
of the internationalist Republican wing. Nixon has spoken 
up loudly and persistently against Communism in the United 
States, and was co-author of the Mundt-Nixon communist 
contro] bill in 1948. He won election to the Senate in 1950, 
defeating former Rep. Helen Gahagan Douglas, largely be- 
cause of his campaign against communism in government. 

Mr. Nixon was married in 1940 to Patricia Ryan. He and 
his wife have two daughters. 





aaa News phote 
Senator Richard M. Nixon, with his wife, 


Patricia, and daughters, Julie, 4, and Pat, 6. 





John J. Sparkman 


Democratic Candidate for Vice President 
? 

OUR years ago, Senator John J. Sparkman of Alabama 

did not join the State Rights “€Dixiecrat) movement 
which captured Alabama, but supported the Democratic 
ticket. This year Senator Sparkman became the Democratic 
party’s choice for Vice-President as a symbol of Southern 
loyalty. 

John Jackson Sparkman first went to school in a one 
room, one-teacher grade school in Hartselle, Alabama, where 
he was born on Dec. 20, 1899. His father was a sharecrop- 
ping farmer. John went on to Morgan Coufty High School, 
and then to the University of Alabama, where he arrived 
with exactly $75 in his pocket, borrowed from a bank. 
His security was a cotton crop he had raised himself. 

He worked his way through the University of Alabama, 
with the aid of odd jobs, starting with one paying $4.20 a 





Associated Press 
Senator John J. Sparkman with his family, Mrs. Spark- 
man (center), and daughter, Mrs. Tazewell Shepard. 


week. He was a fine student, and was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa, the honorary scholastic fraternity. He wanted to be 
a newspaperman, but after the first world war newspaper 
jobs were hard to get. Instead, he returned to the university 
to take a law degree in 1923, and then began practicing law. 

On his first try, in 1936, Mr. Sparkman was elected to 
the House of Representatives, defeating five candidates in 
the primary election. He was re-elected steadily every two 
years for six terms, serving as majority whip. In 1948 he was 
elected to the Senate and gave up his seat in the House. 

Throughout his career in Congress, Mr. Sparkman has 
supported the administration’s foreign policy unwaveringly, 
particularly emphasizing the importance of sending aid to 
our allies abroad. In 1950 Senator Sparkman was appointed 
by President Truman one of the five-man U. S. delegation 
to the General Assembly of the United Nations. 

In domestic affairs, he has won an outstanding reputation 
as a “Southern liberal.” Typical of his political outlook has 
been his support of the Tennessee Valley Authority, federa! 
aid to education, and federal rent control. 

The Senator, who is a big man, over six feet tall, and two 
hundred pounds in weight, keeps in trim by playing tennis 
and paddleball. For hobbies, he gardens and collects stamps. 
He met his wife, Ivo Hall, and married her while they were 
both attending the University of Alabama. 
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Minor Party Candidates, 1952 


S the picture story of party history (pages 26-27) shows, 

there has never been any lack of third or minor parties 

in the United States. Nor is there any lack today. At least 

ten “splinter” groups of varying size and seriousness have 

announced their intention of entering tickets in the 1952 
Presidential sweepstakes. 

No political commentator expects the minor parties to go 
far this year. It will be surprising if any of them polls more 
than 200,000 votes. In contrast to 1948, when two protest 
movements of considerable strength, the Progressives and 
the States Rights (Dixiecrats) party, muddled the political 
picture, the voters this year seem to look upon the election 
as a straight contest between the two major parties. The fol- 
lowing minor groups, however, are in the field: 


PROGRESSIVE. For President, Vincent Hallinan. For Vice- 

President, Mrs. Charlotta Bass. 

These are the same “Progressives” who won over a million 
votes for Henry Wallace in 1948. But Mr. Wallace has since 
seen the light and now condemns the party as a Communist 
front. The Communists themselves are running no candi- 
dates. 

Mr. Hallinan is a successful San Francisco lawyer, who 
has recently been released from a five months jail term for 
contempt of court in the trial of Harry Bridges, Longshore- 
men’s leader, whom he defended. Mrs. Bass is a former 
Negro newspaper publisher. The Progressives favor imme- 
diate disarmament of the U. S. and “cooperation” with Soviet 
Russia. In short, they follow the Communist line. 


PROHIBITION. For President, Stuart Hamblen. For Vice- 

President, Enoch Arden Holtwick. 

Oldest of the minor parties is the Prohibitionists who 
have had a ticket in the field since 1872. They are sincerely 
devoted to one objective, “the suppression of the alcohol 
beverage traffic,” and are supported by many church people. 
The party had some influence in bringing about Constitu- 
tional Prohibition in 1919, but has never won any large 
number of votes. The present candidate, Stuart Hamblen, is 
a cowboy singer and evangelist, a “converted alcoholic.” 


SOCIALIST. For President, Darlington Hoopes. For Vice- 

President, Samuel H. Friedman. 

The Socialists have a long and honorable history with 
such leaders as Debs and Norman Thomas. In recent years 
they have lost ground and now continue chiefly as a group 
of liberal intellectuals with a consistent program of criticism 
of the major party records. The Socialists stand, of course, 
for public ownership and operation of the basic means of 


production, especially, power, resources, and credit. They 
favor universal compulsory health insurance and _ public 
housing. They are against what they call the “armament 
race,” but sharply oppose Russian aggression and Commu- 
nist international policies. 

Mr. Hoopes is a respected lawyer of Reading, Pa., a 
Quaker, Y. M. C. A. leader, and a member for three terms 
of the Pennsylvania Legislature. Mr. Friedman is an official 
of a New York social workers’ union. 


SOCIALIST WORKERS. For President, Farrell Dobbs. For 

Vice-President, Mrs. Myra Tanner Weiss. 

The Socialist Workers consider themselves the only genu- 
ine Communists. They are followers of the late Leon Trotsky 
and bitter enemies of the Stalinists? They favor immediate 
U. S. withdrawal from Korea. Their Presidential candidate 
is a Teamsters Union organizer (AFL). 


SOCIALIST LABOR. For President, Eric Hass. For Vice- 
President, Stephen Emery. 
Another small radical party with revolutionary ideas bat 
opposed to Russian communism. They favor a “Socialist 
Industrial Republic” based on occupational representation. 


AMERICAN VEGETARIAN. For President, Herbert C. 

Holdridge. For Vice-President, Symon Gould. 

The Vegetarians are opposed to “the slaughter of any 
living thing” and favor a natural and healthful diet for all. 
Their Presidential candidate is a retired brigadier general and 
a West Point graduate. He is, howover, a thoroughgoing 
pacifist. 

GREENBACK. For President, Fred C. Proehl. For Vice- 

President, Edward J. Bedell. 

Descendants of the Greenbackers of the 1870s, this party 
favors immediate abolition of Government bonds and the 
issuance of a large supply of paper money unbacked by 
metal. Their candidate is an elderly Seattle grocer and 
former bank inspector. 


AMERICAN LABOR 
LIBERAL 

These local New York State parties have no national 
tickets or following. The ALP is considered dominated by 
Communists. The Liberal party split from it on this issue 
and is strongly anti-Communist. The Liberals often hold a 
balance-of-power position in New York politics. They have 
endorsed Governor Stevenson, the Democratic Presidential 
candidate, but oppose John Cashmore, the Democratic nomi- 
nee for the Senate, and are running one of their own, Dr. 
George S. Counts, Columbia educator. 





We Elect a Presileat 


Voting is simple if you know how; 


T IS TUESDAY, November 4. Scores of miilions of Amer- 

icans are on their way to schools, to police and fire sta- 
tions, court houses, and even drug stores and cobblers’ shops. 
They are going there to enjoy the most valuable right of a 
free citizen—the right to vote. 

There are about 125,000 voting places in the United 
States, one in every precinct, ward, or village. Between 
three hundred and a thousand voters live in each voting 
district. The set-up in the voting places is much the same 
all over the country. In each one there are judges to settle 
disputes, clerks to check the voting lists, police officers in 
case of trouble, and watchers for each political party who 
make sure that nothing improper is done to injure their 
party’s chances. 

Suppose that you are Mr. or Mrs. or Miss America going 
in to vote, what do you do? First you identify yourself to 
the clerks at the table and have your name checked on the 
registration list. All persons entitled to vote must register 
some time before Election Day, (see page 15). 


Machines or Ballots 

Then you go into the voting booth. This has a curtain 
across it so that no one can see how you vote. In the old 
days when people voted in public they could be watched 
and bullied into voting as their bosses wanted them to. 
Now every voter can vote as he wishes, and how he votes 
is his own business. This method is called the Australian, 
or secret ballot, because it was first introduced in that coun- 
try about one hundred years ago. 

Today, in most cities, voting machines are used. These 
machines vary in construction, but on most of them the 
voter moves a lever to register his choice of candidate for 
each office to be filled (see page 12). 

Outside the big cities, the old style paper ballot is still 
generally used. The voter records his vote by putting crosses 
opposite the names of the candidates he favors, then takes 
his ballot out-of the booth, and drops it in the ballot box. 


The Two-Party System 

The candidates for every office are chosen by the political 
parties they represent. If there were no parties, then hun- 
dreds or thousands of people might run for President, and 
elections would become a farce. 

The United States has enjoyed the benefits of a two- 
party system ever since George Washington was President. 
This means that there have always been two major parties 
which between them were supported by the overwhelming 
majority of the people. The names and make-up of our 
major parties have changed many times (see pages 24-25). 

In addition to the big two, there are other minor parties. 
Only five times in American history has a third party re- 
ceived more than a million votes. 

Our two major parties operate in all 48 states, and each 
has a similar organization. They are built up like pyramids. 
At the base of the pyramid are the precinct organizations. 
In the 125,000 precincts, nearly a million party workers 


Elections are won by political parties 


are busy all the year round winning support from the voters. 
At election time, they are responsible for getting their sup- 
porters to the polls. In each voting district there is usually 
a district leader who organizes and directs the local workers. 

Next in the pyramid come the city and county commit- 
tees, and above them stand the central state committees. 
In some states, the state committee elects the state’s dele- 
gates to its party's national convention. 


How the Parties Are Organized 

The national convention is the party’s supreme governing 
body. Every four years it meets to review the party’s rules, 
draw up the party platform, and choose its candidates for 
President and Vice-President. Between elections, the party 
is directed by the national committee, usually made up of 
one man and one woman from each state. 

At the head of the national committee is the national 
chairman. In theory elected by the committee, the chairman 
is actually chosen by the party's presidential candidate. 
For the national chairman is the campaign manager. During 
the presidential campaign he serves as commander-in-chief 
of his party's forces. 

No campaign can be fought without money, Funds may 
come from many sources, from individual givers, from party 
workers, from business firms or civic organizations, and 
they amount to millions of dollars. To help inform the 
voters, each party publishes a “campaign textbook.” The 
parties also flood the country with pamphlets and leaflets, 
posters and cartoons. For months before election day, the 
candidates themselves, as well as thousands of men and 
women make speeches for their party. By radio, television, 
and in person they try to convince the voters that their 
candidate and their platform is the best. 

Using all these means the great parties battle to win the 
prize of the Presidency. And neither side will ‘give up 
the fight until the moment of decision when Mr. and Mrs. 
America stand alone in the voting booth, casting their final 
verdict. 


Wide World 
Stephen A. Mitchell 
Democratic National Chairman 


Arthur E. Summerfield 
Republican National Chairman 





HOW TO VOTE— 


1. Voting machines are not all alike but this is typical. 
The voter enters and moves red-handled lever from left 
to right, when bell rings. This closes curtain behind you. 


3. If you make a mistake or change your mind, you can 
correct it. Just flick the selector handle back to its orig- 
inal position and turn down another one over right name. 


5. If you wish to vote for some one whose name is not on 
the machine, a slot is provided over the column for each 
office where you can write in pencil the name of your choice. 


1 
Electors of President 
and Vice-President 


3A 
REPUBLICAN 
Gree~ 


Me’ 


VOTING BY BALLOT 


PLAY BY PLAY 


2. The name of every candidate of every party is printed 
on the panel, with a voting selector “handle” over each. 
Turn down handle over each name that you wish te vote for. 


4. If you want to vote a “straight ticket’ for all candi- 
dates of one party, pull the lever at the left opposite 
your party row. If automatically selects all on that row. 


6. When you have finished voting, move the red-handled 
lever to left as far as it will go. It records your vote, clears 
machine for next voter, and opens booth at same moment. 


[Xx] WILLIAM E JONES (correct) 
[4 ROBERT KERMITH (disqualified) 


fe} EARNST GLEASON (disqualified) 


Ki LEO KELIG (acceptable) 
AQ GALE GRAY (disqualified) 


voting by printed ballot there is only one correct way 





er your ballot will be disqualified. Put a pencil cross 
mark clearly inside square opposite your candidate’s name. 
(See squares at right for correct and wrong ways of marking.) 


Photos from ‘Your Vote,” 
courtesy Board of Education and Joint Civic 
Committee on Elections, Chicago, Tlinois 











The CONSTITUTION 
and the ELECTION 


How the Electoral College Works 


HEN the voters walk into the polling booths on Elec- 
tion Day, they go to vote for a President. Yet the 
votes they actually vast are not for the candidate of their 
choice, but for presidential electors. Most voters have never 
even heard of the electors for whom they officially vote. 
This curicvs and roundabout way of electing a President 
was worked out by the men who wrote our Constitution in 
1787. The “founding fathers” believed that a group of wise 
leaders would be hetter equipped than the people to choose 
a gcod Pre-ident. Accordingly the Constitution provided 
for the voters in each state to elect special electors, forming 
what is known as the Electoral College. These electors 
would then meet and elect the President, exercising their 
own jucginent in the choice. 

Article II of the Constitution further provided that the 
electors were tc vote for two men for President and Vice- 
“esident, but without indicating which one they preferred 
as resident. The person getting the most votes would 
become President; the runner-up would become Vice-Presi- 
dent. In the first two elections, every elector voted for 
Washington. But by the election of 1796, two political 
parties had been formed, the Federalist led by John Adams, 
and the Democratic-Republican headed by Thomas Jeffer- 
son. dams got the most votes, 71, and was elected Pres- 
ident. jefferson with 68 votes was the runner-up, and be- 
came Vice-President. Thus the country had a President and 
Vice-President from opposite political parties. 

An even worse mix-up occurred in 1800, when Jefferson 
and Aaron Burr, both of the same party, each got 73 votes. 
Since they were tied, the election had to be decided in 
the House of Representatives, as provided by the Constitu- 
tion (see below). Jefferson was the party leader, but Burr 
refused to step aside. Alexander Hamilton, leader of the 
opposition party, threw his influence to Jefferson, who wa: 
elected President. 


The Twelfth Amendment 


To avoid any more such disputes, Congress adopted the 
Twelfth Amendment to the Constitution in 1804. It pro- 
vided that each elector should vote for one person for 
President and another for Vice-President, and that the 
candidates who obtained a majority of the votes should 
be considered elected. This system is still in effect today. 

Under the Constitution, an elector is presumed to be free 
to vote for anyone he chooses. But in practice, all the 
electors of a state vote for the candidate nominated by their 
party's convention. In some states, this custom has been 
made into law. 

Each state has as many electoral votes as it has Repre- 
sentatives plus its two Senators in Congress. If a state has 
21 members in the House of Representatives, it has 23 elec- 
toral votes, and each party in that state picks 23 electoral 
candidates. 

In December of the election year, the electors of the 
victorious party in each state meet in their state capitals 


Wide World 
The winning electors in each state meet in their state capitals 
in December to cast their ballots for President. This scene 
teok place in Albany, New York, in 1948. 


and cast votes for their candidate for President. Then these 
votes are sent to Washington by mail. At the opening of 
the new session of Congress in January, the Senate and 
House meet jointly to count the votes. If one person has 
received a majority of the 531 electoral votes, he is declared 


President. 


When Congress Takes a Hand 


If no candidate has a majority of the electoral vote, the 
Twelfth Amendment provides that the House of Representa. 
tives shall choose the President from among the three men 
who received the most electoral votes. This vote, however, 
must be taken by states, each state having only one vote. 
The majority of Representatives in each state would de- 
termine how the state’s single vote should be cast. The 
candidate receiving a majority of the 48 states’ votes would 
become President. 

If the election of a Vice-President were also in doubt, 
the Senate would vote to select him from the two men 
having the highest votes, and the majority would decide. 

Usually in our history one candidate has won a majority 
of the electoral votes for President. Congress has had to 
decide only three out of our 40 presidential elections. The 
first was the Jefferson-Burr Vote in 1800. In 1824, the House 
had to decide among Andrew Jackson, John Quincy Adams, 
William H. Crawford, and Henry Clay, and Adams was 
elected President. In 1876, a commission of 15 Congressmen 
and Supreme Court justices was appointed to decide a 
disputed election between Rutherford B. Hayes, Republican, 
and Samuel J. Tilden, Democrat. Hayes was declared 
victorious. 

The Electoral College system sometimes produces un 
democratic results. For it is possible that a candidate sup 
ported by a majority of the people may get a minority of 
the electoral votes, and thus not be elected. This is because 
a candidate may carry some states with huge majorities, 
yet lose enough states by small margins to lose the election. 
In 1888, for example, Grover Cleveland, Democrat, received 
more popular votes than his rival, Benjamin Harrison, but 
lost the election. On nine occasions, successful candidates 
for the Presidency have received a majority of the electoral 
vote, without getting a majority of the popular vote. 

As long as third parties exist, nothing can be done to pre- 
vent this happening under our present Constitution. 





Reapportionment 


How Population Changes Affect the Electoral Vote 


HE MEN who wrote our Constitution realized that the 
population of the United States would grow and change. 
In Article I, therefore, they provided: 


“Representatives. . . shall be apportioned among the several 
states . . according to their respective numbers. . . . The actual 
enumeration shall be made within three years after the first meet- 
ing of the Congress of the United States, and within every sub- 
sequent term of ten years.” 


This enwineration is the census which has taken place 
every ten years since 1790. After every census, House seats 
are reapportioned (re-distributed) among the states. This 
reapportionment affects the makeup of the Electoral Col- 
lege, for each state is entitled to a number of electors equal 
to the sum of its Senators and Representatives. 

In the first Congress there were 65 Representatives. 
As the population increased and new states were admitted 
to the Union, the House grew until it became unwieldy. 
By 1910, there were 435 seats, and Congress decided that 
that was enough. At any rate it has been kept at 435 since 
then. 

If we divide the country’s total population by the number 
of seats in the House we get a quotient of population per 
seat. For example, the 1950 census showed a population 
of 150,700,000, or about 346,000 for each of the 435 seats. 

But the Constitution declares that every state, however 
small, is entitled to at least one Representative. In 1950, 
there were three states with populations of less than 346,000 

Delaware, 318,000; Nevada, 160,000; Wyoming, 290,000. 
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ELECTORAL MAP OF THE UNITED STATES, 1952 
Total Electoral Votes, 531. Necessary for election, 266. 
The large figure in each state represents its electoral 
vote in the 1952 election. The figures in parentheses 


8 (—2) 


Something must be done also about states that have a 
fractional unit left over, say enough for five seats plus three- 
fourths of another. This is solved by giving an additional 
seat to states with the largest fractions. 

Conflicting claims among the states used to make reap- 
portionment a struggle in Congress. A gain for one state 
meant a loss for another, and no state wanted to lose any 
seats. After the 1920 census the debate over reapportion- 
ment reached a deadlock. 

In 1929, Congress passed the Permanent Apportionment 
Act, making reapportionment automatic after each census. 
So far the 1929 law has worked smoothly. On the basis of 
the 1950 figures, President Truman sent Congress a plan 
for reapportioning the House. The 1952 elections will be 
based on this reapportionment. 

Nine states lost seats by the new reapportionment. Of 
these only Arkansas, Mississippi, and Oklahoma actually 
declined in population between the 1940 and 1950 cen- 
suses. ? 
Seven states gained by the 1951 reapportionment. The 
most striking change is the gain of seven seats and electoral 
votes made by California. Its population jumped from 6.9 
to 10.5 million between 1940 and 1950. Florida, Maryland, 
and Virginia have gained considerably too. 

To balance these gains, the greatest losses have been 
suffered by Pennsylvania which has lost three electoral 
votes, and by New York, Oklahoma, and Missouri which 
have each lost two. But the 22 states of the East and Mid- 
West still have a total of 284 electoral votes—enough to 
win the election. 
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with plus or minus signs indicate the number of votes 
certain states have gained or lost over their electoral 
vote in 1948. If no additional figure is given, the state’s 
vote remains the same as in the election year 1948. 











Vote 


...and who does 


Why do so few qualified voters 





exercise their privilege? 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL ADULT POPULATION VOTING IN 1948 PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 
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MONG the powers left to the states under our Federal 

Constitution was the control of elections. Each state 
decides how and when its own elections shall be conducted, 
and what qualifications voters must possess. A voter for 
Federal offices must possess the same qualifications he needs 
to vote for the most numerous branch of his state legislature 
(usually called the House or Assembly). 


Voting Qualifications 


In practice, the states have been left free to decide 
who can vote, subject to two Federal Constitutional amen i- 
ments. The Fifteenth Amendment, adopted in 1870, { 
bade the states to prevent people from voting because 
of their color, race, or previous condition of servitude, 
guaranteeing citizenship rights to Negroes. And the Nine- 
teenth Amendment, adopted in 1920, forbade the states 
to prevent people from voting because of their sex, 
guaranteeing suffrage to women. 

Some qualifications for voting are the same in all states. 
Voters must have reached a certain age, 18 in Georgia, 
21 in the other 47 states. A voter must have lived in his 
state for from six months to two years, and for shorter 
periods in his county and voting district. 

In five states (Alabama, Arkansas, Mississippi, Texas, 
Virginia) voters must have paid a special tax, known as 
the poll tax. In seventeen states, voters must pass some sort 
of literacy test, to make sure that they can read and write. 

In the presidential election of 1948, only 51% of the 
94,000,000 people eligible to vote actually did so. This 
percentage has been going down for 75 years. These 
figures look particularly bad when compared to the 90% 
of the eligible voters who vote in Belgium, or the 89% who 
vote in Italy, or the 83% who vote in Britain. 

Why does so low a proportion of American citizens vote 
compared to the number of people who vote in other free 
countries? ’ 

In some areas of the country there are special reasons. 
Because the Democrats automatically win nearly every 
election in the Southern states, many Southerners do not 
bother to vote, especially in the general elections. A 
similar situation occurs in states like Vermont and Maine 


where Republican candidates always win. Restrictions 
aimed at Negroes further reduce the number of Southern 
voters who go to the polls. In recent years an increasing 
number of Negroes has voted. 

Many voters are discouraged from voting by physical 
obstacles. Some don’t like standing in line to await their 
turn to vote. Others cannot conveniently get to the polling 
place while it is open. Others are discouraged by “red 
tape” or the size of the ballot. 

Then there is the legal obstacle of registration. This 
means that voters must appear at their polling places, 
usually on certain fixed dates during the two months 
preceding election, and answer questions on age, residence, 
and other qualifications, which are recorded. Registration 
laws differ widely in various states. Some permit what is 
known as “permanent registration,” by which a new voter 
may register once for all when he becomes 21, except 
for notification of change of address. But in most states 
it is still necessary to register on special days before 
every election. Many forget, or do not bother to do so. 

The greatest reason for non-voting, however, is simply 
indifference or a feeling that voting is useless. Many for- 
eigners, whose countries are now ruled by dictators, have 
remarked sadly, “It is only when you lose the right to vote 
that you realize how much it is worth.” Because we in the 
United States have always enjoyed the right to vote, we 
take it too much for granted. 


Remedies for Non-voting 


Some people propose a drastic remedy for the non- 
voting problem. They would make voting compulsory by 
fining people who fail to vote. Several foreign countries, 
such as Australia, Belgium, Switzerland, and Denmark 
have adopted compulsory voting. The results have been 
remarkable. In Australia, for example, less than half the 
electorate used to vote. Now between 90% and 95% do so. 

In the United States we have a natural dislike for using 
compulsion when it can be avoided. Every American citizen 
should be eager to vote, because he should want to have 
his say in how our country is governed. Some practical 
ways to get him to do so are listed on page 25. 





An Eye-witness Report from 


the Chicago Conventions By DAVID BOTTER 
N the middle of the world’s biggest stockyards this sum- 
mer, America’s two great political parties held their 
national conventions. You know most of what went on in 
the International Amphitheatre in Chicago. It came into 


vour home by radio and television. 


You saw and heard the speeches, the demonstrations and 


even some of the behind-the-scenes scrambling for votes. 
And perhaps as you watched, you wondered—as I did in my 
balcony press seat overlooking the convention floor—“What 
does all this really amount to? What purpose does it serve? 
What are they after?” 

Both conventions followed very similar routes in reaching 
their important decisions—the nomination of Eisenhower aud 
Nixon by the Republicans and of Stevenson and Sparkman 
by the Democrats. 

The delegates to the two conventions were very much 
alike. In both conventions there were farmers, labor leaders, 
bankers, businessmen, housewives, Negroes, Governors, 
Senators, and Congressmen. 

Both conventions started with a battle for control of the 
party machinery. A national convention is the one chance 
the delegates get every four years to change the party 
leadership. This year the fight for power in both conven- 
tions centered around the Southern states. 


The Struggle for the Delegations 

In the Republican convention, the followers of Senator 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio dominated the Republican National 
Committee and all the main committees, including creden- 
tials and resolutions (platform). Delegations pledged to 
Taft were sent to Chicago from Texas, Louisiana, Georgia, 
Florida, and Mississippi. But those same states sent Eisen- 
hower delegates, too, who challenged the Taft groups. 

The credentials committee recommended, as had the 
National Committee, that the Taft delegates from Georgia 
be seated and that Taft get 22 of the 38 Texas delegates. 
The Eisenhower managers refused this compromise and 
demanded that the convention itself vote on the contested 


delegations. Under a “fair play” amendment proposed by 


Governor Langlie of Washington, the contested Southern 
delegates would be barred from voting until their creden- 
tials were approved. The Ike forces won this roll call by a 
658 to 548 vote. 

The convention voted to seat the Eisenhower Georgia 
slate. On Louisiana and Texas the Taft group then gave 
in without a roll call. Once this battle over organization 
was decided, the Eisenhower forces were in the driver's 
seat throughout. General Ike was nominated on the first 
ballot Friday when, with the vote standing 595 for Eisen- 
hower and 500 for Taft, first Minnesota and then many 
other states switched to Ike. 


The Loyalty Oath Battle 

In the Democratic convention, a group of Northern lib- 
erals who supported Senator Estes Kefauver of Tennessee 
and W. Averell Harriman of New York sought to take con- 
tro]. Led by Senators Moody of Michigan and Humphrey 
of Minnesota and Representative Franklin Roosevelt Jr. of 
New York, they proposed that all delegates be required to 
promise that they would help get the Democratic nominees 
on the state ballots in November. 

This “loyalty oath” was voted into effect when the con- 
vention opened. But Virginia, Louisiana and South Carolina 
delegates refused to take the pledge. When Maryland dele- 
gates asked that Virginia be seated anyhow, a fight ensued. 
The convention was about to vote against seating the Vir- 
ginia delegates, but shifted. The shift came when Illinois 
and Missouri delegates swung their votes to Virginia. 

Once Virginia was seated, Louisiana and South Carolina 
were approved. This was a victory for the Southerners and 
for the middle-of-the-road elements of the convention as 
opposed to the Northern liberals. 

Thus, both conventions ended in control of moderate 
forces—the Eisenhower group taking the Republican lead 
away from the more extreme conservatives who supported 
Senator Taft and General MacArthur; the Southerners and 
Democratic moderates winning from the more extreme lib- 
erals in the Democratic party. But while new figures won 
control in both parties, they exercised their power smoothly 
enough to hold most of their opponents in line. 

Both conventions were alike, too, in their displays of 
enthusiasm. The parades and demonstrations for candidates 





themselves were somewhat artificial. In the Republican con- 
vention, for instance, 150 paid demonstrators were allowed 
on the floor for each candidate when his name was placed 
in nomination. In the Democratic convention, paid demon- 
strators were barred, but many delegates marched in the pa- 
rades for several candidates. This was just part of the show. 


Glamor and Sentiment 

But the genuine enthusiasm of each convention was reserved 
for individuals who represented high points in the party’s 
annals, ear who symbolized something of which the parties 
were proud. In the Republican convention this came for 
ex-President Hoover, the last Republican president. Whereas 
the delegates had not swarmed into the aisles for General 
MacArthur's keynote speech, they swung happily around the 
hall when Hoover was presented. 

The Democrats had moments of sentiment, too. When 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, widow of the late President, spoke 
on the United Nations, she received a tremendous ovation. 
And the very next night the Democrats went wild again, 
this time for Vice-President Barkley. At 74 he had been 
called too old to run for President and leaders of labor 
unions had refused him their support. But to the conven- 
tion he was the symbol of the stalwart party worker. 

The conventions resembled each other also in the plat- 
forms they adopted. The Republicans had trouble framing 
a foreign policy plank which would be satisfactory to either 
Taft or Eisenhower. Some of the Middle Western and Far 
Western delegates didn’t want to promise so much foreign 
aid to our European allies. Some wanted an all-out pledge 
for an aggressive policy in the Far East. In the end, all 
these views were compromised by a Republican promise 
to support NATO and similar plans for collective security. 

The Democrats had the most trouble over their civil 
rights plank. Southerners objected to pledging Federal laws 
to abolish the poll tax as a voting requirement, make lynch- 
ing a Federal crime, or especially to set up a Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Commission. In the end, a platform was 
adopted which promised “effective Federal legislation” to 
accomplish these ends. 


The Urge for Compromise 

Moreover, these two conventions were very much alike 
in the type of candidates they chose to run for President 
and Vice-President. The Republicans selected an _ inter- 
nationally-minded General for President; his domestic pol- 
icy ideas were reflected in a Republican platform that was 
only slightly more conservative than the Democratic. He 
chose for his running mate a young Senator from California. 
The Nixon nomination was an appeal to youth, to the West, 
and a pledge of firmness on the issue of Communists in 
government. The Democrats, conscious of charges of cor- 
ruption against the present administration, selected a 
reform governor from the Middle West for President. 
Stevenson was liberal enough to appeal to the Northern 
labor and liberal groups, enough devoted to states’ rights 
to appeal to the South, and yet moderate enough to satisfy 
the city bosses who sought to hold the party together. He 
selected for his running mate the liberal Alabama Senator 
Sparkman, in recognition of the South. 

The driving impulse in the selections, and in every de- 
cision of the conventions, was to win the election. In the 
Republican convention the Eisenhower people capitalized 
on Gallup polls which showed that Ike had the greatest 
appeal of any Republican to so-called independent voters. 
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As far as the delegates were concerned, they wanted a 
winner first. 

In the Democratic convention, Senator Kefauver was the 
popular choice and led on the first two ballots, but never 
got within striking distance ot the 616 necessary to win. 
Kefauver was not liked by the leaders of the big city ma- 
chines, which are necessary to carry Illinois (Chicago), New 
York (New York City), Massachusetts (Boston), Missouri 
(St. Louis and Kansas City). 

Senator Russell of Georgia, the South’s favorite candidate, 
lacked appeal to the North. Averell Harriman, the New 
York candidate, was too much of a Fair Dealer to appeal 
to the Midwest and South. So the convention sought a 
compromise. It picked Stevenson, who had the private back- 
ing of President Truman. Even though Stevenson persist- 
ently said he didn’t want the job, the Democrats drafted 
him. He won on the first ballot when Harriman released 
his New York delegates. 

If the candidates are so much alike and the parties are 
so much alike, why bother to have an election? Because 
the candidates and the conventions are compromises. They 
bring together the extremes of their parties as well as the 
great mass of “middle-of-the-roaders,” and let them mingle 
and influence each other. The result of each convention is 
an expression of the majority opinion in that party, or at 
least of that which is least distasteful to the greatest number. 

As a result of the 1952 conventions the extremes of right 
and left in American opinion are neither represented in the 
elections ahead. The Democratic liberals are behind Steven- 
son because, although he is moderate, he understands the 
progressive point of view. The Republican conservatives are 
for Eisenhower because he is closer to them than to the 
New Deal Democrats. 

The United States has gone through vast social, economic, 
and political changes since 1932. America has become a 
major world power. So neither party is willing to abandon 
either the social gains or the international leadership which 
have grown up in these years. 

The aim in both conventions was not to rock the boat— 
but just to give somebody else the oars. It is this year, then, 
a fight between strong personalities—-whether Eisenhower 
or Stevenson is to run the ship—rather than a fight over 
basic principles. 


United Press Assns. 
Pandemonium on the floor: milling delegates throng aisles and 
shout for roll calls at Republican and D ratic conventi 








The Major Party Platforms of 1952 


A Plank-by-Plank Comparison 


REPUBLICAN 


DEMOCRATIC 


PREAMBLE 


During the last twenty years . . . successive Democratic 
administrations, and especially . . . this present adminis- 
tration, have . . . by a long suecession of vicious acts so 
undermined the foundations of our Republic as to threaten 


its existence. 


FOREIGN POLICY AND 


We dedicate ourselves to wage peace and to win it... . 
We shall encourage and aid the development of collective 
security forces . . . to resist Communist inroads. . . . We 
shall always measure our foreign commitments so that they 
can be borne without endangering the economic health or 
the sound finances of the U. S. 

We shall support the United Nations and help it to be- 
come... a means of collective security under agreed con- 


cepts of justice 


We shall not try to buy good will. We shall earn it by 
sound, constructive, self-respecting policies and action. 

In Western Europe we shall use our friendly influence 

. . for ending the political and economic divisions which 
alone prevent that vital area from being strong on its own 


right. 


Under Democratic party leadership, America has ac- 
cepted each new challenge of leadership and has found 
practical solutions to meet and overcome them. . . . The 
Democratic party is ready to face and solve the challenging 
problems of the 1950s. 


UNITED NATIONS 

We pledge our unremitting efforts to avert another world 
war. ... The Truman Doctrine, the Rio de Janeiro (pact), 
the Marshall Plan, the North Atlantic Treaty, the Point 4 
program, resistance to Communist aggression in Korea, the 
Pacific security pacts, and the Mutual Security programs 

. all stand as landmarks. . . . 

This country sponsored and helped create the United 
Nations. . .. We shall continue our efforts to strengthen it 


FOREIGN AID AND EUROPE 


We will continue to encourage use of American skills and 
capital in helping people of underdeveloped lands to com- 
bat disease, raise living standards, improve land tenure, and 
develop industry. . . . 

We encourage the economic and political unity of Free 
Europe. ... 


MIDDLE EAST 


We shall continue our friendly interest in . . . Israel. . . . 
We shall [use] our influence [for] peace between Israel 
and the Arab states, and cooperate to bring economic and 
social stability to that area. 


We pledge continued assistance to Israel. . .. We pledge 
aid to the Arab states to enable them to develop their eco- 
nomic resources. . . . We support measures for the relief 
and reintegration of the Palestine refugees. 


FAR EAST AND KOREA 


We shall end neglect of the Far East which Stalin has 
long identified as the road to victory over the West . . . we 
have no intention to sacrifice the East to gain time for the 
West. 

They [the Democratic administration] have plunged us 
into war in Korea without the consent of . . . Congress, and 
have carried on that war without will to victory. 


NATIONAL D 


We should develop with utmost speed a force in being 
. . Of such power as to deter sudden attack or . . . deci- 
sively defeat it. [It] requires . . . adequate airpower . . . 
including atomic energy weapons. . . . We shall seek uni- 
versal limitation and control of armaments on a dependable 


basis. 


America’s security pacts with Japan and with the Philip- 
pines, Australia, and New Zealand are indispensable steps. 
... Our military and economic assistance to the Nationalist 
Government of China has strengthened that vital outpost 
of the free world. 

Korea has proved... that the U. N. will resist aggression. 
... We urge continued effort by every honorable means 
... to bring about a fair and effective peace settlement. 


EFENSE 

[We] will continue to stand unequivocally for strong, 
balanced defense forces for this country—land, sea, and air. 
... This nation needs strong allies around the world. ... 
We stand prepared to join in a workable system for fool- 
proof inspection and limitation of all armaments. 


WORLD TRADE 


We favor the expansion of mutually advantageous world 
trade . . . our reciprocal trade agreements will be main- 
tained .. . to safeguard our domestic enterprises. 


[We stand] for expanding trade among free nations. . . 
we ... oppose any restrictive policies which would weaken 


the .. . reciprocal trade program. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


No statement. 


We pledge ourselves: to maintain . . . civilian administra- 
tion; to promote the development of nuclear energy for 
peaceful purposes; to . . . bring about bonafide interna- 
tional inspection and control of all atomic weapons. 





REPUBLICAN 
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DEMOCRATIC 


COMMUNISM 


[The Administration] has permitted Communists . . . to 
serve in many key agencies and to infiltrate American life. 
-.. « We will overhaul loyalty and security programs. . . . 
We pledge fair but vigorous enforcement of laws to guard 
against subversion. 


The loyalty program of President Truman has [pre- 
vented] infiltration by subversive elements and [protected] 
honest and loyal public servants against unfounded and 
malicious attacks. 


CORRUPTION 


The present Administration’s sordid record of corruption 
has shocked and sickened the American people. . . . Under 
public pressure, the Administration took reluctant steps to 
clean house . . . Republican party pledges to put an end 
to corruption. 


The Democratic party has exposed and punished those 
who would corrupt the integrity of the public service. . . . 
We will use every proper means to eliminate pressure by 
private interests seeking undeserved favors from the Gov- 
ernment. 


. GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 


We pledge a thorough reorganization of the Federal 
Government in accordance with... the report of the 
Hoover commission. 


During the present Administration more reorganization 
has been accomplished than by all its predecessors. 


f 


INFLATION AND PRICE CONTROL 


Our goal is a balanced budget, a reduced national debt, 
an economical administration, and a cut in taxes. We be- 
lieve in combating inflation by encouraging full production 
of goods and food and not through a program of restric- 
tions. .. . We shall remove tax abuses and injurious price 
and wage controls. 


TAXES 


We advocate . . . reduction of expenditure by the elimi- 
nation of waste . . . greater fiscal freedom to the states and 
municipalities . . . administration of the tax laws free from 
politics, favoritism, and corruption. 


We shall strive to redress the injury done to the Ameri- 
can people... by the weakening amendments which 
Republicans . . . have forced into our anti-inflation laws. 
We pledge continuance of workable controls so long as the 
emergency requires them . . . and their removal as quickly 
as economic conditions allow. ... 


As rapidly as defense requirements permit, we favor re- 
ducing taxes. But we will not imperil our nation’s security 
by making reckless promises to reduce taxes. . . . We op- 
pose a Federal general sales tax.... We adhere to the 
principle of ability to pay. 


SMALL BUSINESS AND MONOPOLY 


The Administration . . . has sought to curb, regulate, 
harass, restrain, and punish [business]. . . . The Republican 
party will end this hostility to initiative and enterprise. We 
will aid small business in every practicable way. . . . We 
will follow . . . equal enforcement of the anti-monopoly .. . 
statutes and will simplify their administration. 


Small and independent business is the backbone of 
American free enterprise. . . . We urge the enactment of 
such laws as will provide favorable incentives to the estab- 
lishment . . . of independent businesses. . . . We reaffirm 
our belief in the necessity of vigorous enforcement of the 
laws against trusts, combinations and restraints of trade. 


AGRICULTURE 


We favor a farm program aimed at full parity prices for 
all farm products in the market place. . .. Commodity loans 
on non-perishable products ... “on the fann” storage. 


We will continue [the] price-support program at not less 
than 90% of parity. ... Under Democratic administrations 
agricultural income has increased from $2,000,000,000 to 
$15,000,000,000. 


NATURAL RESOURCES AND WATER POWER 


We favor . . . a full and orderly program for the develop- 
ment and compensation of our natural resources . . . stock- 
piling of strategic raw materials... states’ rights to all 
lands and resources beneath . . . inland and offshore waters. 

We...oppose the efforts of this Administration . . . to 
undermine state control over water use, . . . and to establish 
all-powerful Federal socialistic valley authorities. 


[We denounce] devices... to prevent [use] of the na- 
tion’s power and water resources for the .. . people. 

We pledge the... unified regional development of the 
water, mineral, and other natural resources of the nation, 
recognizing that the progress already achieved ...in the 
arid states of the West [and] the Tennessee Valley is only 
an indication of still greater results. ... 


LABOR 


We favor the retention of the Taft-Hartley Act, which 
guarantees [to the working man]...the right to a job 
without first joining a union... [to the labor unions] the 
right to strike ... free collective bargaining. We condemn 
the President’s seizure of . . . industries to force the settle- 
ment of labor disputes. 


We strongly advocate repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act... 
[which tips] ... the scales in favor of management against 
labor....A new legislative approach toward the entire 
labor-management problem should be explored. 
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REPUBLICAN 


DEMOCRATIC 


SOCIAL SECURITY ~ 


We favor amendment of the Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance System to provide coverage for those justly en- 
titled to it but who are now excluded. We shall make a 
thorough study of universal pay-as-we-go pension plans. 


We favor: increasing benefits [for old age insurance], to 
more people [who] should be permitted to draw benefits 
and still continue to work; broader . . . unemployment in- 
surance; full recognition [of] the right of our older citizens 
to... independent life. 


HEALTH 


We are opposed to Federal compulsory health insurance 
with its crushing cost... inefficiency, ...and debased 
standards of medical care. We shall support those health 
activities by government which stimulate the development 
of adequate hospital service without Federal interference. 


We recognize that the costs of modern medical care have 
grown prohibitive for many millions of people. We com- 
mend President Truman for establishing the non-partisan 
Commission on the Health Needs of the nation. We advo- 
cate Federal aid for medical education ... hospital con- 
struction . . . maternity and child health and welfare 
services. 


EDUCATION 


The tradition of popular education, tax-suported and free * 


to all, is strong with our people. The responsibility for sus- 
taining this system ... has rested upon the local commu- 
nities and the states. We subscribe fully to this principle. 


Every American child, irrespective of color, . . . origin, 

. Status, or . . . resident, should have every educational 
opportunity....We urge that Federal contributions be 
made available to state and local units [on] minimum 
standards. The Federal Government should not. . . control 
educational policy. 


HOUSING 


With local cooperation we shall aid slum clearance. 


We pledge ourselves to the fulfillment... of private 
housing, public low-rent housing, slum clearance . . . farm 
housing. .. . 


POST OFFICE 


We pledge a more efficient and frequent mail delivery 
service. 


We pledge a continuing increase in the services of the 
United States postal service. 


STATEHOOD 


We favor immediate statehood for Hawaii; statehood for 
Alaska under an equitable enabling act; eventual statehood 


for Puerto Rico. 
We favor self-government and national suffrage for the 


residents of the nation’s capital. 


We urge immediate statehood for . . . Alaska and Hawaii. 
We welcome . . . the new Puerto Rican Commonwealth and 
pledge our support . . . of its continued development. 

We favor immediate home rule and ultimate national 
representation for the District of Columbia. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


We favor a personnel program for the Federal career 
service comparable to the best practices of .. . private em- 
ployers. Federal employees shall be selected under a 
strengthened and extended merit system. 


The Federal Civil Service has been extended to include 
a greater proportion of positions than ever before. ... We 
will continue to provide Federal service with adequate 
pay, retirement, working conditions, opportunity. . . . 


FEDERAL ELECTIONS 


No statement. 


We recommend that Congress provide for a non-partisan 
study of . . . methods of nominating and electing Presidents. 
... Special attention to... widest public participation in 
Presidential nominations. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


We believe that it is the primary responsibility of each 
state to control its own institutions. ... However... the 
Federal Government should take supplemental action .. . 
to oppose discrimination against race, religion or national 
origin .. . in employment practices. 


We favor Federal legislation to secure to everyone the 
rights to equal opportunity for employment, to security of 
persons, to... equal participation in... political life. ... 

We urge that action be taken... to improve Congres- 
sional procedures so that majority rule prevails and deci- 
sions can be made after reasonable debate without being 
blocked by a minority. 





The Issues of 1952 


Pro and Con Discussions of Party Differences on Major Problems 


1. CORRUPTION AND BUREAUCRACY 


*“FXIME for a change” is probably the most powerful argu- 

ment the Republicans have in this campaign. The his- 
tory of American politics has shown that seldom has any 
party remained in power so long as the twenty-year reign of 
the Democrats under Roosevelt and Truman. Usually our 
Government has swung like a pendulum from periods of 
liberal reform to periods of conservative control at intervals 
of eight to sixteen years. 

The basic charge of the Republicans against the Truman 
Administration seems to be that while the President is per- 
sonally honest, he has permitted widespread graft and low 
public morals to creep into the Government. They point to 
the “sordid record” of scandals exposed by Congressional 
investigating committees in many branches, particularly to 
tax-fixing by politically appointed collectors of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau; favoritism to large borrowers in the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation; influence-peddling by “five 
per cent” agents in the award of defense contracts; and the 
acceptance of such gifts as mink coats and deep freezers by 
men and women in key positions. 

General Eisenhower’s main theme in his swing through 
the South was “this Washington mess,” which he said was 
“not a one-agency mess” but a “top-to-bottom mess.” It was 
compounded, he charged, of “waste, extravagance, ineff- 
ciency, and incompetence in high places and low.” 

Finally, the Republicans charge that Governor Stevenson 
is tied to the Truman record, and that a Democratic victory 
would mean merely a “new coat of paint over the rotten 
boards of an old house.” : 


lhe fa) 


























Warren in Cincinnati Enquirer 


“MY HOUSE IS CLEAN”—TRUMAN 


The Democrats answer that their party has fearlessly ex- 
posed corruption through committee investigations under 
such Democratic leaders as Senators Kefauver, Fulbright, 
Hoey, and Representative King; that it has punished by dis- 
missal numerous officials in the Department of Justice and 
Internal Revenue; that the Administration’s efforts to appoint 
special investigators have been hampered by Republican 
opposition; that viewed against the huge and complicated 
nature of government and the war effort today, the amount 
of proved corruption has been surprisingly small, compared 
to that of some Republican administrations; that for every 
public official who has succumbed to bribery, there are 
always many bribe-givers seeking special privileges. 

While conceding that he stands for the major foreign and 
domestic policies of the Roosevelt and Truman administra- 
tions, Governor Stevenson has shown his independence in 
many ways. Running his campaign from Springfield rather 
than Washington or New York, he has appointed his own 
managers without consulting party bosses. Stevenson’s ad- 
ministration of the state government in Illinois has been 
noteworthy for its efficiency, economy, and clean-up of ex- 
isting corruption. Few doubt that, if elected President, he 
would make major changes in policy-making personnel from 
the Cabinet down. 


2. INFLATION AND PRICE CONTROLS 


The high cost of living is a campaign issue for both par- 
ties. Republicans blame the Democrats for allowing prices 
to get out of hand. President Truman blames Republicans in 
Congress for weakening price controls so that inflation 
followed. 


Burek tn Chicago Sun-Times 


“I BROUGHT MY OWN MUSIC, HARRY” 
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At the outbreak of the Korean war, consumer prices in 
the United States were 70% higher than during an “average” 
period, the years 1935-39. By July 15, 1952, consumer prices 
were 105% higher than 1935-39. The increase in the cost-of- 
living index since Korea has been 12.1%. Economists said 
gradual inflation probably would continue. 

The Republicans blame inflation on big Government 
spending. Their platform pledges removal of “injurious price 
and wage controls.” A majority of Republicans in Congress 
voted against President Truman’s request for tighter price 
controls early this year. 

The Democrats, on the other hand, pledge in their plat- 
form to continue “workable controls so long as the emer- 
gency requires them, and their removal as quickly as eco- 
nomic conditions allow.” 

At the time of the 1946 election, rationing and price con- 
trols were held over from World War II. The Republicans 
capitalized on consumer and business dissatisfaction and 
fought to kill OPA controls. Shortly after the Republicans 
won control of Congress, President Truman removed meat 
rationing. 

The present price and wage controls were voted by Con- 
gress late in 1950. President Truman did not take advantage 
of the law to put the controls into immediate effect. After 
the Korean war began, however, the Administration set the 
controls program into operation. Republicans charge that 
the Administration moved too slowly, and that inflation got 
out of hand in spite of all Congress could do. 


3. TAXATION AND THE BUDGET 


The oldest politica) issue in the United States is that of 
high taxes and Government spending. It has, without fail, 
been raised in every election since George Washington's 
time. This year the Republicans charge waste and extrava- 
gance in a Federal budget of eighty billion dollars. 

Republican paltform promises of tax reduction are based 
on a “goal” of balancing the budget, reducing the national 
debt (now $260,000,000,000), and economical administra- 
tion. The exact nature and timing of a tax reduction has not 
been pledged. General Eisenhower, before his nomination, 
forecast a possible reduction of $40,000,000,000 in taxes in 
four years. Such a cut could only be accomplished by a sharp 
reduction in defense and foreign aid spending—now $52,- 
000,000,000 a year. 

The Democrats promise a tax reduction “as rapidly as de- 
fense requirements permit” but assail as “reckless” any out- 
right promises for immediate tax cuts. The Democrats 
oppose a genera! sales tax, and insist taxes should be based 
on “ability to pay.” On the issue of economy, Governor Ste- 
venson’s personal record, the Democrats say, show him to 
be a “close man with a nickel.” 

Federal spending now is at an all-time high for a non-war 
era. Individual income taxes now bring the Federal Govern- 
ment $32,000,000,000 a year—compared with $353,000,000 
in the last year of the Hoover administration. Democrats 
defend these taxes on the grounds that national productivity 
is eight times as great as in 1932 and that ability to pay has 
greatly increased. The average citizen, say the Democrats, 
“has never had it so good.” 


4. LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


Out of a total labor force of approximately 60,000,000 in 
the United States, some 16,800,000 belong to unions. Labor 
looks back on a long history, in which the period before 1930 
now seems a comparatively dark and often bloody state of 
industrial warfare. 

Under the Democratic Roosevelt Administration came a 
marked shift in the attitude of Government toward organized 
labor. The Wagner National Labor Relations Act of 1935 
legalized collective bargaining and greatly encouraged the 
formation of unions in the mass production industries. It was 


considered by employers and conservative citizens generally, 
however, as unfairly loaded in favor of labor. 

In 1947, therefore, while the Republicans were in control 
of Congress, the Taft-Hartley Act was passed to “correct the 
balance” of the Wagner Act. The Taft-Hartley Act has been 
denounced by leaders of organized labor as a “slave labor” 
act intended to weaken and destroy the security of unions. 
Yet under Taft-Hartley, any employee may still join a union 
and is protected against any employer who tries to interfere 
with that right. The employees’ right to strike is maintained. 

Taft-Hartley does, however, definitely restrict labor unions 
in certain ways. It forbids the “closed shop,” but permits 
“union shops.” It also forbids various “unfair labor practices” 


on the part of unions. In case of a strike which might endan- 


ger national health or security, it gives the President the 
right to delay action for 80 days, and to obtain a court in- 
junction preventing a strike for that period. 

In this campaign the Republican platform and candidate 
have naturally defended the Taft-Hartley Act, which was 
sponsored by a leading Republican, Senator Taft. But they 
have proposed some changes in the Act in recent years which 
were rejected by President Truman. 

The Democratic platform advocates outright repeal of the 
Act and its replacement by new legislation more favorable to 
labor. Governor Stevenson has proposed a new start and 
offered a set of principles for labor legislation, one of which 
would abolish the use of court injunctions in enforcement. 

The Republicans condemn President Truman’s attempt to 
solve a dispute by Government seizure of the steel industry, 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. 


5. AGRICULTURE 


In the farm areas of the South and Middle West, the big- 
gest issue is the size of Government supports on crops. Under 
present law—renewed last June for two years—the Govern- 
ment guarantees to support prices on six major crops at 90% 
of parity. These crops are wheat, corn, cotton, peanuts, rice 
and tobacco. 

Parity represents a price which will give the farmer a fair 
return on his crop in terms of things he has to buy to pro- 
duce the crop and to live. The Government, through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, makes loans to farmers for 
90% of the likely value of the crop (at parity). When the 
crop is harvested, the farmer has two choices. If prices are 
at or above parity, he can sell on the open market, pay off 
his loan to the Government and pocket the difference. If 
prices are lower than parity, the farmer can turn over his 
crop to the Government. This repays the loan and the Gov- 
ernment can sell then or later at a profit or loss. 

The Democrats and Governor Stevenson are pledged to 
continue price supports at at least 90% of parity. The Repub- 
lican platform makes no specific mention of the size of price 
supports, but says the party “aims” at full parity—100% of the 
crop value—in the market place. General Eisenhower has 
endorsed 90% of parity, pledged the party to it, and has said 
the farmer deserves 100% of parity. 

The Farmers Union backs the Democratic plan of Gov- 
ernment supports. The Farm Bureau Federation and the 
National Grange do not. These latter organizations favor a 
system of “flexible” price supports. Under such a system, 
the farmer would be free of present Government controls 
over how much acreage and what crops he planted. The 
farmers as individuals would decide among themselves how 
much to plant. The Secretary of Agriculture would be au- 
thorized to establish crop subsidies. 

In the 1948 election President Truman carried Iowa, 
Minnesota, Montana, and other big farm states. Truman 
charged then that the Republican-controlled 80th Congress 
had prevented Government provision for storage space when 
commercial storage facilities couldn’t handle the bumper 
crops. With no storage space, prices fell, the President said. 





The Republicans claim that the Government itself forced 
prices down by selling a large amount of stored crops. They 
insist the Truman Administration did this to frighten farm- 
ers, then blamed the price drops on the Republicans. 


6. CIVIL LIBERTIES 


Civil liberties is a broad term dealing with the basic free- 
doms of all citizens against abuses by government. 

Politically, the field of civil liberties is more likely to be 
limited to civil rights. This term refers to the prevention of 
discrimination against minority groups in the use of trans- 
portation, housing, education, health services, and employ- 
ment, as well as voting rights and equality in the courts. The 
steadily increasing number of Negro voters, especially in the 
large industrial cities of the North, has given them consid- 
erable political power. 

The 1952 platforms of both parties contain civil sights 
planks which were the subject of heated debate. The argu- 
ment in both revolved around the respective roles of the 
Federal and state governments in preventing discrimination. 

The Republicans declare that each state has the “primary 
responsibility to order and control its domestic institutions.” 
The Federal Government “should take supplemental action 
within its Constitutional jurisdiction,” however, to oppose 
discrimination if necessary. The Republicans favor Federal 
action against lynching, poll taxes, and “just and equitable 
treatment in the-area of discriminatory employment prac- 
tices.” 

The Democratic plank pledged continued efforts to eradi- 
cate all forms of discrimination. It pointed to the record of 
the armed services in eliminating segregation. It favored 
Federal legislation to secure equal opportunity for employ- 
ment, security of persons, and full political rights. 

Senator Sparkman of Alabama, the Democratic Vice-Pres- 
idential candidate, participated in the drafting of the civil 


rights plank, which has been unfavorably received by many 
Southern leaders. The Senator's voting record in Congress 
has been opposed to anti-segregation measures. Some North- 
ern Negroes, who have largely voted Democratic in recent 
years, expressed dissatisfaction with the Democratic ticket 
on account of Sparkman, but have been impressed by Gov- 
ernor Stevenson's attitude. 


7. COMMUNISM 


Both parties are agreed that on the international front the 
aggressive imperialism fostered by the Soviet Union and its 
satellites must be opposed with all the strength of the United 
States. They are also agreed that subversive elements should 
not be aliowed to conduct espionage or infiltrate into the 
Government. 

But their attitudes toward the latter problem and the 
methods that should be used to combat it differ widely. The 
Democrats generally maintain that the size and danger of 
Communist elements at home have been exaggerated. Their 
platform states: “The loyalty program of President Truman 
has served effectively to prevent infiltration by subversive 
elements.” 

The Republicans, however, devote a long and vigorous 
section to Communists in Government. They charge the 
Truman Administration with “appeasement of communism 
both at home and abroad,” and with raising “the false cry 
of red herring” when measures to investigate and prosecute 
Communists have been proposed in Congress. 

One wing of the Republican Party, headed by Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy of Wisconsin, has been especially con- 
spicuous in attacking alleged Communists in the Govern- 
ment. McCarthy, who was easily nominated for reelection 
in Wisconsin, has been accused of numerous unethical prac- 
tices, particularly of false and malicious statements about 
political opponents such as General George C. Marshall, 
former Senator Tydings, and Secretary of State Acheson. 
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Governor Stevenson, in his address to the American 
Legion, made it clear that his conception of patriotism does 
not include freedom to fight subversive elements by irre- 
sponsible accusations of communism against public men 
who may hold liberal views. He would not, he said, “burn 
down the barn to destroy the rats.” 

General Eisenhower has been sharply challenged by the 
Democrats as to whether he would support Senator Mc- 
Carthy and other Republicans who have used such tactics. 
He took the position that he must remain neutral as between 
candidates in the party primaries, but that, once a man has 
been renominated, he would support all Republican can- 
didates. 

8. FOREIGN POLICY AND JU. S. AID 

Both candidages have listed foreign policy as a principal 
campaign issue. Both platforms dedicate themselves to estab- 
lish peace. Both pledge support for the United Nations and 
promise to strengthen this world organization as a keeper 
of peace. Both endorse the principle of “collective security.” 

General Eisenhower, former Supreme Commander of 
NATO forces, went beyond his party’s platform in promises 
to help free the Eastern European nations overrun by Russia. 
This pledge aroused criticism in Europe from those who 
feared he meant to launch a war of liberation. But Eisen- 
hower insisted he would use only peaceful means. Both 
sides have accused the other of courting World War III. 

On the issue of foreign aid, the Republicans have called 
for “self-respecting policies” aimed at winning world sup- 
port, rather than “trying to buy good will.” They have 
pledged to “measure” foreign aid commitments so as not to 
“endanger” the U. S. economy. 

The Democrats have endorsed more technical aid to un- 
derdeveloped countries and more vigorous Point 4 programs 
under the U. N. The Republicans in their platform hint-at 
hopes for curbing foreign aid. 

It is on the Far Eastern issue that the Republicans make 
their sharpest attack. They charge the Administration with 
neglecting the Far East. Eisenhower has charged that Tru- 
man policies have allowed Communism to seize China. 

The Democrats pledge continued military aid to the Chi- 
nese Nationalist government on Formosa. Both candidates 
have rejected suggestions for U. S. support of a Chinese 
Nationalist attack on Communist China. 


9. KOREAN WAR 


Dissatisfaction over the Korean war has been due to sev- 
eral factors: (1) President Truman's action in sending 
American forces into Korea without consulting Congress; 
(2) Truman's dismissal of MacArthur as Far East com- 
mander; (3) stalemate of the long truce negotiations. 

Between General Eisenhower, the Republican nominee, 
and Governor Stevenson, the Democrat, there is no disagree- 
ment over Truman's decision to defend Korea. But the 
Republicans have attacked the U. S. withdrawal of troops 
in 1948 as a mistake. They charge that the North Korean 
attack on South Korea resulted from Administration “blun- 
ders” in over-all Far Eastern policy, particularly American 
statements that Korea was not a vital outpost for the U. S. 

The Administration’s attitude is that Korea was estab- 
lished as a Republic under U. S. and U. N. auspices and 
that it was up to this country to defend it when the Com- 
munists attacked. By so doing, the Democrats argue, the 
U. S. prevented World War III and assured other small 
nations that they would be protected. Eisenhower has not 
fallen into the pattern of extreme isolationists among the 
Republicans who call Korea a “TromarrWar.” 

Both parties insist on an “honorable” settlement in Korea, 
without appeasement. But the sense of “frustration” and 
the tragedy of the death roll in a war which seems to havé 
no end is being played on by Republican orators. 





POLLS and 
PROPAGANDA 


Public Opinion Polling Strives for Comeback 
While TV and Radio Make or Break Candidates 


UBLIC opinion polling started in a small and unscien- 

tific way over a hundred years ago. In 1824, four can- 
didates were running for the Presidency. The Harrisburg 
Pennsylvanian decided to run a new sort of news story, 
asking some of its readers how they were going to vote 
his first “straw vote,” as it was called, was held in only 
one city, but the idea caught on. Newspapers discovered 
that what people thought about elections made news. By 
1928, eighty-five straw polls were being held in various 


parts of the United States 

Easily the best known of the polls in the 1920s and the 
1930s was the one conducted by the Literary Digest maga 
zine. By sending questionnaires to millions of people through- 
out the country, the Digest had for years forecast election 
results with considerable accuracy. But the Digest sent its 
questions only to lists of people who owned telephones o1 


automobiles. On this basis, the Digest predicted confidently 
in 1936 that the Republican candidate for President, Alfred 
M. Landon, would be elected. But the millions of voters 
who owned neither telephones nor automobiles had other 
ideas. President Roosevelt carried 46 out of 48 states. The 
Digest poll became a laughing stock. 


Scientific Opinion Polls 

During the 1930s, new pollsters, using more scientific 
methods, took the Digest’s place. Of these, the three best 
known were, and are still, Elmo Roper, who conducts a 
regular survey for the magazine, Fortune; Archibald Cross- 
ley, whose polls appear in the Hearst newspaper chain, and, 
best known of all, George Gallup, an Iowa journalist, whose 
columns soon came to be syndicated in more than 200 
newspapers. 

These pollsters all use the same method to determine the 
people's preferences. They have found that a “sample” or 
comparatively small selected group gives more reliable re- 
sults than many millions chosen at random, provided the 
sample contains all the important elements in the population 
They divide the population up into several sections by age, 
by sex, by income, occupation, education, etc. From each 
group they select enough representative members to fill 
quotas in the same proportion as in the general population. 
These people are asked carefully worded questions by 
trained interviewers 

From 1936 to 1944 these polls were very successful. But 
in 1948 another catastrophe befell the prophets. All the 
polls agreed that the Republican candidate, Thomas E. 
Dewey, would win comfortably. Many newspapers were so 
sure the pollsters were right that they had their papers 
teady on election day, describing Governor Dewey's victory. 
But the polls were wrong. Truman defeated Dewey. The 


NBC photo 
New electronic devices humanize campaign: Morgan Beatty 
(left), NBC announcer, covers floor action at conventions 
with walkie-talkie, while assistant handles “‘walkie-lookie.” 


reasons for this monumental blunder were many. Some polls 
stopped their questioning too soon, and there were an un- 
usually large number of “undecided” voters who had not yet 
made up their minds. 

Despite this disaster, the polls have continued to influence 
politics. The experts have conducted careful research, and 
new and more exact methods have been worked out. This 
year the polls showed that General Eisenhower would re- 
ceive more votes than Senator Taft as a Republican candi- 
date. This became one of the strongest arguments in per- 
suading the Republican convention to select Eisenhower. 
In any case, the pollsters will be busy from now until Elec- 
tion Day and will publish detailed predictions as between 
Eisenhower and Stevenson. 


Newspapers, Radio, and Television 

If publicOpinion polls find out what the people want, 
other media of publicity are used to persuade the voters 
what they should do. The most important of these media 
are newspapers, radio, and television. Most daily newspapers 
and some national magazines give their active support to 
one candidate in a Presidential year. But heavy editorial 
support does not necessarily win elections. Throughout his 
period in the White House, Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
opposed by from 75 to 90 per cent of the country’s news- 
papers, yet he was never beaten. 

Undoubtedly his skilled use of the radio helped Roose- 
velt as it has helped other candidates who know how to 
use it. The expansion of broadcasting as a means of com- 
munication has in fact actually changed the qualifications 
which candidates for the Presidency require. 

loday television demands yet other qualifications of Presi- 
dential candidates. When millions of voters can actually see 
how the candidate looks and behaves, a man who is to be 
President must possess or develop an attractive personal 
manner. It may be said that in future, no candidate for the 
Presidency is likely to be elected unless he has a personality 
which shows up well over television. 

This is not necessarily a bad thing. The democratic process 
is strengthened by everything which brings the voters closer 
to the candidates and enables them to judge the sincerity 
and character of their leaders. Through television and radio, 
the voters, knowing the candidates more intimately, may 
be better able to select the best men. 





How You Can Help 


A short manual for high school students 


on getting out the vote 


HIS year the presidential election is one of the most 

important in our history. And many groups of public- 
spirited citizens are working together this fall in a special, 
non-partisan “Get Out the Vote” campaign. One of these 
groups, the American ‘Heritage Foundation, with the co- 
operation of the Advertising Council, is spearheading a 
great national crusade, aimed at persuading voters to “Reg- 
ister and Vote.” And in this work, high schoo] students, 
though they cannot actually vote, can play a vital part. 


Work with Adult Groups 


The first thing for all students to remember is that they 
should work through official groups, not on their own. As 
early as possible in the campaign, students should get to- 
gether with their social studies teachers to draw up plans 
for assisting in the election. These plans should then be 
coordinated with the work of local citizen groups who are 
organizing the “Get Out the Vote” campaign. 

One group hard at work in this enterprise will be the 
Boy Scouts of America. Before registration day, Scouts will 
distribute one million posters to stores and offices. These 
posters will urge all eligible voters to register. Before Elec- 
tion Day, Scouts will hang thirty million Liberty Bell 
election hangers on the door knobs of private homes. Other 
Scouts will place cards in street cars and buses, service 
stations, bus and railroad terminals, hotel lobbies, post 
offices, barbershops, cigar stands, doctors’ and dentists’ 
offices, and clubs. 

The Girl Scouts will be helping too. They are arranging 
to do jobs inside homes so that housewives will be freed 
to vote. Perhaps a housewife has a young baby; then you 
can offer to baby-sit. Perhaps she is waiting at home for a 
parcel to come; you can take her place. Perhaps there is an 
invalid in the house who cannot be left alone; you can 
stay in the house to watch. These and many other such 
jobs can be done by girls working through the Girl Scout 
organization. 

Here are some other ideas for students eager to help Get 
Out the Vote. Remember particularly that registration days 


vary throughout the country. Find out what day or days * 


it falls on in your state, and make sure that all the voters 
are told. 


Check List for Student Vote-Getters 


1. Where there is a television station, persuade the program 
manager to give you a spot. One way to use it would be to stand 
in front of the cameras, holding up a pictorial poster: “Register 
and Vote.” 

2. Get your local radio manager to issue spot voting announce- 
ments in his station breaks. Offer to make the announcements 
yourself. 


N. Y. Herald Tribune 
Richard R. Carella, 17, student chairman of the Darien (Conn.) 
High School Get-Out-the-Vote project, receives a call for 
a baby-sitter on registration day. Standing by for duty are 
Martha Hedeman (seated) and Elaine Olson, Darien students. 


3. Put on radio skits showing why people should vote. 

4. Run a sound truck through the streets, reminding people to 
“Register and Vote.” 

5. If you are old enough to drive, ask the local groups in charge 
of transportation if you can help drive voters to the polls. 

6. Telephone friends and relatives reminding them to register 
and vote. And remember also to ask your parents to take you with 
them when they go to the polls. 

7. Post election placards on prominent buildings where you 
can get permission to do so. 

8. Try to get the minister of you® church to make announce- 
ments about the need to register and vote. Suggest that voting 
posters be displayed on church bulletin boards and in printed 
bulletins. 

9. Hold a street parade carrying sandwich-boards with “Regis- 
ter and Vote” advertisements 

10. Persuade laundries, cleaners, bakeries, food, drug and book 
stores to put a “Register and Vote” handbill in every shopper's 
bag or package. Ask businessmen to put handbills in their em- 
ployees’ pay envelopes, and in their direct mail advertising. 

11. Leave “Register and Vote” handbills in home letter-boxes, 


’ and in waiting rooms and other places where groups of people 


gather. Get restaurant managers to print or clip voting announce- 
ments On menus. 
12. Get people who issue club or theatre or employee bulletins 


to print election reminders in them. 


All these projects are non-partisan. If you have decided 
which party you wish to support, you can work in other 
ways. You can go to your party's local headquarters and 
offer to help. There will be plenty to do, getting out cam- 
paign mail, telephoning voters, driving them to the polls, 
operating sound trucks, or simply carrying messages. 

Helpful suggestions and materials on all phases of the 
“Register and Vote” campaign may be obtained from the 
American Heritage Foundation, 25 West 45th St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 








A PICTURE HISTORY 
OF AMERICAN 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


Political parties have existed in the United 
States since 1796, though they are not 
mentioned in the Constitution. Through most 
of our history we have operated under a system 
in which two strong parties have alternated 
in power To be sure, there have been many 
minor parties, but though they have often 
influenced public policies, they have never 
won the Presidency. In 1952 the Republican 
and Democratic parties seem more evenly 
matched than usual. and no important protest 
movement is in sight 
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successive record-breaking victories 
and his political heir, Harry Truman, followed for 

















Warren G. Harding, Republican, elected. Won 37 states; popular vote, 
16,147,249; 404 electoral votes. 

James M. Cox, Democrat, defeated. Won 11 states; popular vote, 
9,140,864; 127 electoral votes. 

Minor party votes: Socialist (Debs), 897,704; Farmer-Labor (Christensen), 
265,305; Prohibition (Watkins), 182,711; others, 113,045. 

Total popular vote, 26,746,878. 


Calvin Coolidge, Republican, elected. Won 35 states; popular vote, 
15,725,016; 382 electoral votes. 

John W. Davis, Democrat, defeated. Won 12 states; popular vote, 
8,386,503; 136 electoral votes. 

Robert M. La Follette, Progressive, defeated. Won 1 state; popular 
vote, 4,822,856; 13 electoral votes. 

Minor party votes: Prohibition (Faris), 57,520; Socialist-Labor (Johns), 
36,428; Workers (Foster), 36,386; others, 26,217. 

Tota! popular vote, 29,090,926. 
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Herbert Hoover, Republican, elected. Won 40 states; popular vote, 
21,392,190; 444 electoral votes. 

Alfred E. Smith, Democrat, defeated. Won 8 states; popular vote, 15,- 
016,443; 87 electoral votes. 

Minor party votes: Socialist (Thomas), 267,420; Workers (Foster), 48,770; 
Socialist-Labor (Reynolds), 21,603; Prohibition (Varney), 20,106; 
others, 6,390. 

Total popular vote, 36,772,922. 


AMERICA VOTES 
from 1920 


HE electoral history of the United States for the past 

thirty years (see picture story, pages 26-27) is a faseinat- 
ing record of great changes. The maps on these two pages 
show graphically what has happened. 

It starts in 1920, the year when woman suffrage went 
into operation and doubled the voting population at a single 
stroke. That year, and for the next twelve years, the Repub- 
licans were in office, restoring the country to a pattern that 
many people had come to believe was normal ever since 
the Civil War. From the big blotches of black on the maps 
for 1920, 1924, and 1928, you will see that the Republicans 
dominated the entire country except for the Solid South. In 
1928, Herbert Hoover, running against Al Smith, even 
broke into the South and carried Texas, Florida, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia. 

Then came the great change. In 1932, deep in the Great 
Depression, with 16,000,000 men unemployed, the country 
was ready to try something new. It elected Franklin D. 
Roosevelt with 472 electoral votes to 59 for Mr. Hoover. 
How Roosevelt and the New Deal held their power for four 
straight elections is the story of a whole generation of Ameri- 
can life. In the war crisis of 1940 and 1944, the national 
tradition against a third and even a fourth term went by the 
board. (In 1951 the 22d Amendment to the Ccnstitution 
went into effect, limiting succeeding Presidents after 1952 
to two terms. ) 

Roosevelt reached his peak in 1936, when Alfred M. 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt, Democrat, elected. Won 42 states; popular vote, 
22,821,857; 472 electoral votes. 

Herbert Hoover, Republican, defeated. Won 6 states; popular vote, 
15,761,841; 59 electoral votes. 

Minor party votes: Socialist (Thomas), 884,781; Communist (Foster), 
102,991; Prohibition (Upshaw), 81,869; Liberty (Harvey), 53,425; 
Socialist-Labor (Reynolds), 33,276; others, 7,309. 

Total popular vote, 39,747,349. 





through 1948 


Landon, the Republican candidate, carried only two states 
with 8 electoral votes, giving rise to Jim Farley’s famous 


quip, “As Maine goes, so goes Vermont.” 


Only twice in this long period have third parties had any 


effect on the electoral map. Once was in 1924, when nearly 
5,000,000 voters, dissatisfied with the candidates and pro- 


grams of the old parties, supported “Old Bob” LaFollette 
and his Progressive party. LaFollette carried only his home 


state of Wisconsin. 
In 1948 came another major challenge, a new “Progres- 


sive” party headed by former Vice-President Henry Wallace, 


and a strong States’ Rights, or “Dixiecrat” movement in the 
South, bitter against the civil rights stand of President 
Truman. The Wallaceites, among whom the Communists 
were generally considered the power behind the throne, 
won 1,157,000 popular votes but carried no single state. 
The Dixiecrats, with Governor Strom Thurmond of South 
Carolina as their candidate, won the electoral votes of four 
Southern states, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and South 
Carolina, or 39 in all. 

The size of the popular vote in this 30-year period has 


varied from 25,000,000 in 1920 to 49,000,000 in 1940. The 


highest total for a Democrat was Roosevelt’s in 1936, with 
27,476,000, while the highest Republican popular vote was 
Willkie’s in 1940, 22,304,000. But at no time did more than 


59 per cent of the eligible voters cast their ballots. This year 


it is hoped that the total popular vote will exceed 60,000,000. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, Democrat, elected. Won 46 states; popular vote, 
27,751,597; 523 electoral votes. 

Alfred M. Landon, Republican, defeated. Won 2 states; popular vote, 
16,679,583; 8 electoral votes. 

Minor porty votes: Union (Lemke), 822,479; Socialist (Thomas), 187,720; 
Communist (Browder), 80,159; Prohibition (Colvin), 37,847; Socialist 
Labor (Aiken), 12,777; others, 14,955. 

Total popular vote: 45,647,117. 
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7/77, STATES RIGHTS 


Harry S. Truman, Democrat, elected. Won 28 stotes; popular vote, 
24,179,623; 303 electoral votes. 

Thomas E. Dewey, Republican, defeated. Won 16 states; popular vote, 
21,991,290; 189 electoral votes. 

J. Strom Thurmond, States’ Rights, defeated. Won 4 states; popular 
vote, 1,176,154; 39 electoral votes. : 
Minor party votes: Progressive (Wallace), 1,157,326; Socialist (Thomas), 

139,588; Prohibition (Watson), 103,718; others, 46,310. 
Total popular vote, 48,794,009. 


1944 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt, Democrat, elected. Won 36 states; popular vote, 
25,602,646; 432 electoral votes. 
Thomas E. Dewey, Republican, def. 
22,017,592; 99 electoral votes. 
Minor party votes: Texas Regulars (Uninstructed), 135,439; Socialist 
(Thomas), 79,010; Prohibition (Watson), 74,758; Socialist-Labor 


(Teichert), 45,189; others, 19,234. 


ted. Won 12 states; popular vote, 





Total popular vote, 47,974,868. 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt, Democrat, elected. Won 38 states; popular vote, 
27,243,466; 449 electoral votes. 

Wendell Willkie, Republican, defeated. Won 10 states; popular vote, 
22,304,755; 82 electoral votes. 

Minor party votes: Socialist (Thomas), 99,557; Prohibition (Babson), 
57,812; Communist (Browder), 46,251. 

Total popular vote, 49,815,312. 
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What Do You Know About the Election? 


didate, an “R” if it is in the Republican 
position, a “B” if both major parties 
support it, and “N” if neither party 
supports it. 

. Denunciation of widespread cor- 


1. KNOW YOUR CANDIDATES 

On the line to the left of each of the 
following phrases, place an “E” if it 
describes Eisenhower, an “S” for Ste- 


venson, “N” for Nixon, and “SP” for 


Sparkman. 
. Assisted State Department during 
World War II 
2. Member of the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee 
3. President of Columbia University 
. First elected to public office as 
governor of a state 
. A “Southern liberal” 
. Senator from California 
. Lived as a youth in Kansas 
. Has never been a candidate for 
political office 
. Supported Democratic adminis- 
tration’s foreign policy in House 
and Senate 
__.10. Declined Presidential 
tion until convention 


ll. KNOW THE ISSUES 

On the line to the left of each of the 
following phrases, place a “D” if it is 
supported in the Democratic platform 
or in statements by the Democratic can- 


nomina- 


ruption in the administration 


2. Defense of administration policy 


in Korea 


. Support of the United Nations 
. All-out war against Russia 
. More vigorous Point Four pro- 


grams 


. Condemnation of widespread 


. Pledge to 


Communist activity in key agen- 
cies 
increase efficiency 


through reorganization 


. Stronger price control laws 
. Justification of present taxes 


. Aid to small business 
. Control of off-shore oil lands by 


the Federal Government 


. Repeal of the Taft-Hartley law 
. Vigorous opposition to Federal 


compulsory health insurance 


. Improved mail service 
. Breakup of the two-party system 
| 


Statehood for Alaska and Ha- 
waii 


. Support of the merit system in | 
civil service 

. Regional authorities similar to 
the T.V.A. 

. Comprehensive program of soil 
conservation 

. Opposition to any kind of Fed- 
eral law on civil rights 


ill. KNOW YOUR GOVERNMENT 


On the line to the left of each of the 


following questions, write the correct 
answer. 


1. What percentage of 


the United States Senators will be 


elected in November? 

2. On what basis are 
states represented in the House of 
Representatives? 

3. What is the legal vot- 
ing age.in all states but Georgia? 

4. About what percent- 
age of eligible voters failed to vote in 
1948 Presidential election? 

5. What is the term to 
describe party meetings at which 
Presidential candidates are nomi- 
nated and platform written? 

6. What is the term used 
to describe the changes in the num- 
ber of Congressmen to which each 
state is entitled by the census? 





1920 was James 
. Beam of light. 


Presidential Sweepstakes 


Partake of food. 


. One of the sides of a 


doorway. 


. Offensive in odor; 


stinking. 


. This state is second only 


to Virginia in the num- 
ber of presidents born 
there. 


. A wheel in motion gives 


off this monotonous tone. 
Titular head of the 
Democratic Party is 
President 
Truman. 

Edge 

The eighth president 
was Martin __ Buren. 


. Abbreviation for East 


Northeast. 


. Crime-busting Tennessee 


0 eS 
Kefauver lost out for the 
nomination. 


. Thought. 
. Either. 
22. Abbreviation for “North 


3. Robert 


Korea.” 

nd, Ge 
Gen. Eisenhower as the 
GOP standard-bearer. 


. Surrounding of a fort to 


compel its surrender. 


. Poem of high purpose as 


to a Night- 
ingale.” 


. Defeated by Harding in 


. This may have a propel- 


ler or be jet-propelled. 


. Tribe of Indians which 


inhabited Arkansas. 


. Barren; having no 


water. 


88. Baseball teams. 
9. Island. 
. Center (abbreviation). 


. Weird; uncanny. 
. Splitting these led to 


A-bombs. 


. Valuable metal. 


. Vice-Presidential candi- 


date for the Democrats 
is _____. Sparkman. 


5. Exclamation of triumph. 
. Stuck in mud. 
. Carried. 


18, 
16. 


19. 
*20. 


°22. 


. Initials of the only presi- 


dent elected four times 
to office. 


. Democratic keynoter at 


convention was Mass. 

Gov. Paul 

This is how they say 

“yes” at a convention. 

Like. 

A little child. 

Familiar name for the 

GOP presidential candi- 

date. 

GOP candidate for Vice- 

President is Sen. Richard 
of Cal. 
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23. 


°94. 


25. 
26. 
°27. 
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Highest point. 
Democratic candidate 
for president is Gov. 

E. Stevenson, 
Is afraid of. 
Thus. 
Eighteenth president 
was Civil War hero 
Ulysses S. 


Answers to Quiz and Puzzle in Teacher Edition, this issue 


. Nothing. 
. Thus (put after some- 
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. Anxious to do some- 


thing. 
. Yield something. 


ative. 


thing printed which ap- 
pears wrong but is cor- 
rectly copied). 





Election Scorecard, 1952 





STATES 





* ALABAMA 


ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 


DELAWARE 
FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 
IDAHO 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
IOWA 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MAINE 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 


MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 


NEVADA 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 


NEW MEXICO 


NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 


WISCONSIN 














Electoral Vote 
Tot. | Rep. 


1 











Dem. 





CANDIDATES FOR 
GOVERNOR 


CANDIDATES FOR 
SENATOR 





No election 

*Howard Pyle (R), Joe C. Haldiman (D) 

Francis A. Cherry (D), Jeff Speck (R) 
No election 

*Dan Thornton (R), John W. Metzger (D) 
No election 


To be nominated 

Dan McCarty (D), Harry A. Swan (R) 

No election 

No election 
Sherwood Dixon (D), Wm. G. Stratton (R) 
| George N. Craig (R), John A. Watkins (D) 
*“Wm. S. Beardsley (R), H. C. Loveless (D) 
*Edward F. Arn (R), Charles Rooney (D) 

No election 

No election 
Burton M. Cross (R), won Sept. 9 

No election 
*Paul A. Dever (D), Christian A. Herter (R) 


*G. Mennen Williams (D), F. M. Alger (R) 
*C. Elmer Anderson (R), Orville Freeman (D) 
No election 
Phil K. Donnelly (D), Howard Elliott (R) 
"John W. Bonner (D), Hugo Aronson (R) 
Robert B Crosby (R), Walter Raecke (D) 


No election 





Wm. H. Craig (D), Hugh Gregg (R) 
No election 


| *Edward L. Mechem (R), Everett Gran- 
tham (D) 
No election 
H. F. Seawell (R), Wm. B. Umstead (D) 
*Norman Brunsdale (R), Ole S. Johnson (D) 
*Frank J. Lausche (D), Charles P. Taft (R) 
No election 
| No election 
No election 
| To be nominated 
No election 
| *Sigurd Anderson (R), Sherman Iverson (D) | 
Frank Clement (D), R. Beecher Witt (R) 
*Allan Shivers (D and R) 
| *J. Bracken Lee (R), Earl J. Glade (D) 
| *Lee E. Emerson (R), Robert W. Larrow (D) 
No election 
*Arthur B. Langlie (R), Hugh Mitchell (D) 
Rush Holt (R), W. C. Marland (D) 





*Walter Kohler, Jr. (R), Wm. Proxmire (D) | 


No election 





No election 
*E. W. McForland (D), B. M. Goldwater (R) 
No election 
*Williom F. Knowland (R. and D) 
No election 
*William Benton (D), William A. Purtell (R) 
Prescott Bush (R), A. A. Ribicoff (D) 
No election 
*Spessard Holland (D), John Booth (R) 
No election 
No election 
No election 
*Wm. E. Jenner (R), Henry F. Schricker (D) 
No election 
No election 
*Thomas Underwood (D), John S. Cooper (R) 
No election 
Frederick G. Payne (R) won Sept. 9 
J. Glenn Beall (R), George P. Mahoney (D) 
*Henry Cabot Lodge (R), John F. Ken- 
nedy (D) 
*Blair Moody (D), Charles E. Potter (R) 
*Edward J. Thye (R), Wm. Carlson (D) 
*John C. Stennis (D), no candidate (R) 
*James P. Kem (R), W. Stuart Symington (D) 
*Zales N. Ecton (R), Michael Mansfield (D) 
*Hugh Butler (R), Stanley Long (D) 
Dwight Griswold (R), Wm. Ritchie (D) 
"George W. Malone (R), Thomas W. Mech- 
ling (D) 
No election 
*H. Alexander Smith (R), Archibald S. Alex- 
ander (D) 
*Dennis Chavez (D), Patrick J. Hurley (R) 


*Irving M. Ives (R), John Cashmore (D) 
No election 
*Wm. Langer (R), Harold A. Morrison (D) 
*John W. Bricker (R), Michael Di Salle (D) 
No election 
No election 
*Edward Martin (R), Guy Bard (D) 
*John O. Pastore (D), R to be nominated 
No election 
No election 
Hobart Atkins (R), Albert Gore (D) 
Price Daniel (D and R) 
“Arthur V. Watkins (R), W. K. Granger (D) 
*Ralph E. Flanders (R), A. R. Johnson (D) 
*Harry F. Byrd (D), no candidate (R) 
*Harry P. Cain (R), Henry Jackson (D) 
*Harley M. Kilgore (D), Chapman Rever- 
comb (R) 
*Joseph McCarthy (R), Thomas E. Fair- 
child (D) 


*jJoseph O’Mahoney (D), Frank Barrett (R) 


Subiiationn *Indicates incumbent now in office. R, Republican. D, Democrat. Fill in elec- 
co. votes of states won by Presidential candidates in proper party column, then total 
each colugn at bottom. For Governors and Senators, underline winning candidates. 








E, THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, 
guided in the past 176 years by the great and 
universal truths of our Declaration of Independesce, 
have built for ourselves, 
within its framework of freedom and opportunity, 
a great Nation... 


with the highest standard of living in world history. 


And yet today, 
more than ever since July 4th, 1776, 


we must make still another declaration... 


<A Declaration 
Dependence 


WE, THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, 
assert ourselves to be a Brotherhood, 
the All-for-America team. 

Men and women of all races and all creeds 
working together, laughing together 
...and even dying together. 


Men and women of all creeds and all races 


needing each other and depending on each other... 


Depending upon every American 
never to put his personal gain, 

or that of his business, 

or that of his labor organization, 

or that of his constituents, 


ahead of the welfare of our people as a whole... 


Depending upon an abiding faith 

that free men, with a resolute will to remain free, 
can out-think, out-build 
and, when necessary, out-fight 


any who try to destroy that Freedom... 


Depending upon free nations, 
united in the common good of all mankind, 


to preserve peace in a troubled world... 


Depending upon free speech and a free press, 
upon an enlightened rather than a frightened people 
...and upon armed preparedness 
only while the ‘live and let live’ alternative 


is forbidden us... 


And, always, depending upon prayer, 
and reverently upon God, 
to guide us in the right. 


For only by declaring this Dependence, 
can we hold fast to our Freedom, 


our way of life...and our Independence. 
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